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It  is  too  late  for  us  to  expect  to  achieve  anything  great  along 

literary  lines  this  year,  but  it  is  just 
THE  time  for  us  to  start  thinking  about 

CREATIVE  SPIRIT      what  we   should  do  next  year.     No 

one  doubts  the  fact  that  there  is  too 
little  stress  laid  upon  the  importance  of  this  type  of  work.  Still 
there  are  few  of  us  who  are  willing  to  even  try  to  do  our  best 
toward  contributing  to  the  publications. 

In  a  college  such  as  this  one  with  girls  here  from  all  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  we  must  realize  that  we  have  stu- 
dents who  have  had  varied  experiences  and  experiences  that 
would  probably  be  very  interesting  backgrounds  for  the  kind 
of  creative  work  that  we  need,  here.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  athletic,  student  government,  society,  class,  and  other 
activities  to  keep  us  busy — it  is  certain  that  our  college  will 
not  be  what  we  want  it  to  be  until  we  have  developed  a  cre- 
ative spirit,  because  it  is  the  result  of  this  spirit  that  will  cause 
our  accomplishments  in  the  other  fields  to  be  recognized. 

When  we  think  of  creative  work  done  in  colleges,  we  know 
that  one  of  the  finest  examples  is  that  done  at  Carolina  by  the 
Carolina  Playmakers.  These  pioneers  of  the  cause  are  striv- 
ing to  take  North  Carolina  traditions,  to  give  to  these  tradi- 
tions a  North  Carolina  setting  and  to  make  these  traditions 
mean  something  to  the  people  of  the  state.     In  other  words, 
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they  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  beauty  of  the  everyday 
things  around  them.  In  doing  this,  though,  they  are  giving 
to  their  University  a  prestige  that  few  have.  And  we  know 
that  we  must  do  something  to  give  to  our  college  such  a  pres- 
tige and  to  develop  this  side  of  work  here. 

We  might  call  our  idea  "A  plea  for  the  creative  spirit." 
It  is  a  plea  and  a  challenge  to  those  who  care  to  do  what  they 
can  and,  thus,  to  make  our  college  do  something  original  and 
something  that  will  be  characteristic  of  the  North  Carolina 
College  and  the  spirit  which  it  represents. 


In  this,  our  last  appearance, 

May  the  old  staff  wish  the  new. 

The  very  best  of  greetings 

And  success  in  all  they  do. 


The  need  of  more  social  life  is  a  problem  which  has  long  been 
facing  the  college,  and  it  offers  a  situation 
NEED  OF  difficult   of   handling.     When   the   college 

MORE  SOCIAL     family  was  small  the  need  was  not  felt  so 
LIFE  keenly,  because  it  was  much  easier  to  "get 

together"  either  in  groups  or  as  a  whole. 
With  the  great  expansion  of  the  college,  however,  social  affairs 
of  any  kind  have  become  difficult  to  carry  out. 

While  we  do  not  advocate  a  continual  round  of  gaiety, 
we  do  feel  that  the  college  is  sadly  deficient  when  it  comes  to 
the  social  side  of  life.  We  have  a  splendid  curriculum,  educat- 
ing the  students  in  this  way,  and  an  excellently  chosen  enter- 
tainment course  which  makes  for  education  and  culture  along 
other  lines,  but  the  time  given  to  the  social  education  is  in- 
deed small.    We  know  that  this  is  not  a  "Young  Ladies'  Sem- 
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inary"  or  a  "finishing  school,"  and  we  are  proud  of  the  fact, 
but  if  a  college  education  fits  one  for  life  as  it  should,  it  will 
prepare  her  in  a  measure  to  meet  successfully  her  social  ob- 
ligations after  she  leaves  college.  After  all  these  are  the  duties 
which  many  young  women  are  called  upon  to  meet,  and  the 
way  in  which  she  does  it  furnishes  an  important  means  of 
judging  her  along  other  lines.  While  none  of  us  may  aspire 
to  be  social  butterflies,  we  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  no 
matter  what  field  of  work  we  may  go  into  we  will — and  it  is 
natural  and  necessary  that  we  should — have  some  social  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true  that  some  of  us  do 
not  have  the  opportunity  before  we  come  to  college  of  acquir- 
ing the  so-called  "social  polish,"  which  we  will  be  expected  to 
have  when  we  go  out  into  the  world  as  college  graduates.  Those 
who  are  accustomed  to  such  things  at  home  get  out  of  the  hang 
of  it  while  at  college  and  are  awkward  when  they  get  back 
into  it  all  again.  The  social  functions  that  we  do  have  are 
splendid  in  so  far  as  they  go.  The  initiation  banquets,  for 
instance,  are  good  in  their  line,  affording  to  many  girls  op- 
portunities that  they  have  never  had  before,  and  giving  them 
experience  both  in  arranging,  carrying  out,  and  taking  part  in 
an  affair  of  this  kind.  Banquets,  however,  are  only  one 
phase  of  social  life  and  they  alone  do  not  satisfy  the  need. 
What  we  really  need  is  something  more  intimate  and  personal, 
touching  small  groups,  rather  than  the  student  body  as  a 
whole.  An  arrangement  whereby  the  girls  of  one  dormitory 
or  even  one  hall  might  be  entertained  in  a  more  or  less  formal 
way  would  better  serve  to  meet  the  demand.  The  society 
halls  can  always  be  fixed  attractively  and  they  might  be  used 
more  by  the  classes  or  other  groups  for  entertaining. 

This  is  not  advocating  the  use  of  time  which  should  be 
given  to  academic  matters  for  social  activities,  but  there  are 
numerous  "spare  times"  which  could  be  used  more  profitably 
in  this  way.    Girls  are  bound  to  get  together,  psychology  tells 
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us  this  much,  and  it  is  certain  that  entertainment  of  cultural 
value  would  be  better  than  that  which  is  otherwise. 


Journalism  is,  in  spite  of  all  that  aspiring  pessimists  may  say, 

a  very  live    element    in    college 
N.  C.  COLLEGIATE  communities,  and  in  proof  of  the 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  high  ideals  of  all  aspiring  jour- 
nalists, journalism  in  the  future 
will  rest  on  a  higher  plane  of  interests  and  actual  needs  than 
it  has  in  the  past.  This  was  evidenced  by  the  gathering  of  "The 
Pressers"  of  the  North  Carolina  Collegiate  Press  Association 
at  Wake  Forest  April  21-22,  This  was  the  fourth  meeting  of 
"The  Pressers,"  and  it  shall  go  down  in  the  annals  of  memory, 
as  well  as  of  the  actual  accomplishments  resulting,  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  meetings  ever  held  by  the  state's  younger 
journalists.  That  whole-souled  hospitality  and  thorough  gra- 
ciousness  is  lacking  in  a  boy's  college  was  proven  completely 
false,  for  never  were  there  hosts  more  thoughtful  of  their 
guests'  entertainment  than  were  our  Wake  Forest  members. 
The  great  green  campus  furnished  not  only  a  social  gathering 
place,  but  it  was  the  scene  of  definite  work  by  which  the  en- 
tire Association  was  placed  on  a  more  firm  and  practical 
foundation.  Inspired  by  the  menu  cards  at  the  annual  ban- 
quet, each  scribbler-o'-the-yellow-journal  determined  to  work 
out  through  his  or  her  publication  a  list  of  resolutions  not  un- 
like that  immortal  Gettysburg  address,  thus  im,mortalizing  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  aspiring  journalists  from  all  parts  of 
the  state. 
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My  Word 

Emeline  Goforth — Dikean  '22 


I  know  a  place  where  the  sun-flushed  wood 

Lies  all  a  quiver  with  wind  in  the  leaves 

Where  the  dog-tooth  lillies  and  violets  smile 

As  the  throat  of  the  thrush  with  melody  heaves 

Here  the  dogwood  blossoms  smile  and  nod 

In  the  leaves  of  delicate,  soft-veined  green 

In  the  mossy  bed,  the  arbutus  sheds  a   dainty,    fragrant 

sheen. 
In  the  crevices  grey  the  jack  in  the  pulpit 
Stands  sturdy  and  staunch  as  a  puritan 
And  the  trillium  and  windflower  in  gay  and  sweet  joy 
Brighten  the  sun-flecked  span 
Oh  soft-broken  silence  of  odorous  woodland 
Oh  free,  sweet  home  of  flower  and  bird 
Oh  heart  of  mine  that  leaps  with  the  brooklet 
Eternally,  gladsomely  I  know  you  are  stirred. 
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Romance  in  A  Roadster 

Irma  Lee  Sadler — Adelphian  '24 


Emily  Nash  was  lonesome;  as  lonesome  as  only  an  eigh- 
teen year  old  girl  can  be,  when  it's  June  and  every  other  girl 
in  the  set  except  herself  is  having  dates  and  going  to  parties. 
You  see,  Emily  wa!s  what  her  chums  called  "out  of  it."  Tha,t  is, 
she  had  no  special  beau  to  escort  her  to  parties  and  bring  her 
Martha  Washington  candy  on  Wednesday  nights.  Years  ago, 
when  Emily  was  only  twelve  years  old,  she  decided  that  it  was 
silly  to  write  notes  to  boys  and  let  them  hold  your  hand  at 
parties  and  refused  to  do  so.  This  made  no  difference  in  the 
"crowd,"  but  soon  the  boys  began  to  put  on  long  trousers 
and  the  girls  to  wear  silk  stockings  and  leave  off  their  hair- 
ribbons.  Then  the  difference  became  noticeable;  you  either 
"did"  or  you  "didn't,  and  Emily  didn't. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  girls  began  telling  Emily 
about  parties  which  they  had  attended  the  night  before.  The 
first  time  this  happened  Emily  gulped  twice  and  said  she'd 
had  a  headache  the  night  before.  They  must  never  guess  that 
she  hadn't  been  invited.  But  the  same  thing  happened  again 
and  again,  and  gradually  she  could  listen  to  them  quite  stoical- 
ly and  laugh  as  gayly  as  the  rest  ,at  the  funny  things  they  told. 
But  she  felt  badly  just  the  same  and  secretly  the  other  girls 
did  too.  They  hated  to  slight  Emily.  But  it  was  much  easier 
to  invite  a  girl  whom  some  boy  was  "just  crazy  about,"  than 
to  search  up  an  escort  for  Emily,  who  was  "so  slow."  Not 
that  the  girls  didn't  like  Emily.  They  did.  She  could  lead 
them  in  a  dance  better  than  any  man  they  ever  saw,  and  she 
said  funny,  ironic  things  that  made  you  die  laughing. 

But  somehow,  the  boys  didn't  like  her.  She  didn't  round 
her  eyes  and  wave  her  eyelashes  when  she  saw  them  coming 
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and,  more  than  all,  she  didn't  laugh  at  their  attempts  to  be 
funny.  Somehow  it  all  seemed  affected  to  her  and  she  vowed 
that  she  would  wait  until  she  could  associate  with  men — real 
men  with  real  thoughts.  Of  course  the  boys  sensed  this,  hence 
the  dislike  or  rather  the  indifference. 

Emily  wasn't  witty  around  them  either,  simply  because 
she  did  not  have  a  chance  to  be.  One  time  Sandy  Burke  took 
her  to  a  party  and  all  that  he  talked  about  was  the  weather. 
As  Emily  said,  "You  can't  say  anything  funny  or  original 
about  the  weather.  It's  too  ancient."  So  Sandy  yawned  and 
sighed,  and  Emily  almost  died  of  shame.  She  knew  that  she 
could  be  witty  and  entertaining  if  they'd  only  be  natural  and 
give  her  a  chance.  But  they  never  did,  and  one  by  one  the 
girls  stopped  inviting  her  to  their  parties  at  all,  for  "goodness 
knows,  if  you  don't  put  a  boy  with  a  cute,  snappy  girl,  he 
won't  come  to  your  next  affair."  Thus  Emily  ceased  being 
a  wallflower  and  became  a  porch  plant.  She  no  longer  sat 
around  with  a  frozen  smile  on  her  face,  watching  other  people 
dance  and  promenade;  rather  she  sat  on  her  own  porch  and 
disconsolately  watched  the  passer-by  or  read  a  book.  After 
a  summer  of  this,  it  gradually  dawned  on  her  family  that 
"Emily  wasn't  as  popular  as  the  older  girls  had  been."  Then 
as  all  families  have  a  way  of  doing,  they  tried  in  their  blunder- 
ing way  to  remedy  things. 

On  this  particular  June  evening  Mrs.  Nash  had  tried 
futilely  to  persuade  Horace,  Emily's  older  brother,  to  take 
Emily  to  the  pictures.  In  vain  Emily  protested  that  she  didn't 
want  to  see  the  pictures,  that  she  had  merely  remarked  that 
it  must  be  entertaining,  as  Constance  Talmadge  was  starring 
in  it.     Mrs.  Nash  kept  insisting  that  Horace  take  her. 

"Now,  Horace,  Emily  has  been  here  all  day  helping  me. 
She's  tired  and  you  ought  to  be  willing  to  take  your  sister  to  the 
show  once  in  a  while." 

"Of  course  Mother,"  said  Horace  with  farced  patience, 
"but  you  just  don't  understand.    I  told  you  that  I  had  a  date 
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with  some  fellows  and  they'll  be  expecting  me.  You  can't 
break  a  date,  can  you?" 

"No,  of  course  not,  Horace,  and  besides  1  really  don't  want 
to  go.  Mama,"  said  Emily.  "I'll  sit  on  the  porch  a  little  while 
and  then  I'll  go  upstairs  and  read  a  book  of  plays  I've  just 
gotten  from  the  Library.  They're  very  interesting.  Some  by 
Ibsen,  Hardy  and  several  others,"  she  continued,  her  voice 
dwindling  away  as  she  went  into  the  hall. 

The  front  screen  door  swung  to  behind  her  with  a  gentle 
thud,  as  she  went  on  the  porch,  and  the  porch  swing  squeaked 
ever  so  little  as  she  sat  down  in  it.  After  that  all  was  silence. 
The  street  light  blinked  noiselessly,  automobiles  purred  swiftly 
by,  the  subdued  hum  of  voices  drifted  in  from  the  street  and 
now  and  then  a  twinkling  burst  of  music  came  from  the  neigh- 
boring houses.  Outwardly  Emily  seemed  to  fit  in  the  scene, 
but  inside,  her  thoughts  were  moving  in  a  confused  cycle,  like 
leaves  that  are  swept  into  dizzing  eddies  by  the  wind. 

She  hated  it  all.  Of  course  she  didn't  want  to  go  out  with 
Horace  when  he  didn't  want  her.  Why  couldn't  her  mother 
understand  that;  and  that  trite,  overworked  excuse  that  Horace 
always  gave  and  the  relieved  way  he  hurried  out  when  he  found 
he  didn't  have  to  take  her.  If  she  were  only  like  only  other 
girls,  pretty,  charming  and  confident;  always  sure  that  peo- 
ple liked  you  and  wanted  to  be  around  you.  Why  wasn't  she 
like  that?  She  wasn't  ugly.  People  said  that  her  hair  had 
beautiful  lights  in  it  and  she  knew  that  her  eyes  were  cool  and 
grey.  That  she  thought  of  more  clever  things  to  say  than  all 
of  the  others  put  together.  Perhaps  she  was  too  clever  and  too 
reserved.  Yes,  that  must  be  the  trouble.  She  was  too  easily 
hurt  and  embarrassed.  She  couldn't  help  that  now,  but  some 
day  it  would  be  different.  She'd  make  a  big  success  in  her  writ- 
ing and  people  would  be  anxious  to  know  her.  She  would  be 
so  gay  and  charming.  Just  like  Maude  Adams  in  "The  Lit- 
tle Minister."  And  then  she  would  meet  some-one  who  under- 
stood her  and  loved  her  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  ac- 
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quaintance.  He  would  be  tall  and  slim  and  have  eyes  that 
looked  at  you  with  a  daring  little  twinkle.    And  they — 

"Been  waiting  long?"  The  voice  that  addressed  her  had  a 
careless  drawl  that  set  her  ears  tingling. 

Emily  rose,  and  under  the  spell  of  that  voice  sauntered, 
yes  sauntered  across  the  porch  to  the  steps.  There  he  stood; 
tall,  slim,  and  even  in  the  dim  light  from  the  hall  she  saw  the 
daring  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

Within  Emily  there  arose  a  reckless  daring  impulse.  Here 
was  romance,  breath-taking  romance,  and  it  had  come  to  her. 
Never  in  all  her  life  had  anything  unusual  happened.  Each 
day  was  a  humdrum  repetition  of  the  one  before,  but  here 
was  her  chance  and  she  was  going  to  take  it.  She'd  show  them 
all  that  she  wasn't  a  staid  old  maid  even  if  they  did  think  so. 

For  one  instant  she  hesitated  and  then  her  eyes  met  again 
those  of  "him."  He  was  still  standing  on  the  top  step  and  his 
eyes  still  had  their  daring  twinkle.  Emily  drew  a  deep  breath', 
and  then  she  took  the  dare. 

"Oh,  just  an  aeon  or  two,"  she  remarked  casually,  and 
started  down  the  steps.  On  the  bottom  one  she  stopped  and 
turned  toward  the  house. 

"Back  some  time,  Mumsie  dear,"  she  called,  and  curiously 
enough  her  voice  was  quite  unconcerned, 

Down  the  walk  they  went  and  Emily,  by  glancing  out  of 
the  corner  of  her  eye,  saw  that  "he"  wore  white  flannels  and 
a  dark  blue  jacket.  His  heavy  white  sport  shoes  made  nice 
mannish  thuds  on  the  walk,  and  Emily  loved  the  way  the 
sound  of  her  own  quick  steps  came  in  between  those  of  his.  It 
sounded  so  dainty  and  light.  This  was  what  it  m'eant  to  trip 
along.  She  was  positive  of  it.  She  was  so  glad  she  had  on 
her  white  kid  slippers,  and  if  she'd  only  known  she  could  have 
worn  her  new  organdie  instead  of  this  last  summer's  one.  But 
it  was  at  least  crisp  and  fresh  and  the  Rit  she  used  the  last 
time  she  washed  it  had  made  it  a  lovely  pale  green.    Still 

"And  here,  fair  lady,  is  our  coach  and  four."    The  care- 
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less  voice  had  become  bantering  now. 

Emily  glanced  interestedly  at  the  long,  low,  gray  roadster 
parked  there.  "H'm,"  she  said,  "Where  are  the  four?" 

"So — o — 0,"  said  the  boy,  "you're  feeling  humorous  to- 
night." 

"But,  how  can  I  help  it  when  there  are  so  many  funny 
things  around  me?" 

"Well,  will  you  be  putting  your  dainty  foot  in  it,  my  lady." 

"Seems  to  me  I've  already  put  my  foot  in  it,"  said  Emily, 
and  settled  somewhat  grimly  back  into  the  seat. 

The  boy  chuckled  mercilessly  and,  slipping  under  the  steer- 
ing wheel,  started  his  motor.  The  car  glided  down  the  street 
and  Emily  prayed  that  some  of  her  friends  might  see  her. 
The  hitherto  common-place  street  car  had  become  an  en- 
chanted land.  The  trees  cast  deep,  mysterious  shadows  along 
the  walk,  and  the  shaded  lights  from  the  homes  were  like 
genii  lamps  calling  everyone  to  faraway  lands  and  ad- 
venture there.  The  summer  breeze  brushed  past  them  and  in 
it  was  the  odor  of  moon-vines  and  roses.  Emily  leaned  back 
on  the  seat  and  closed  her  eyes,  a  tiny  wrinkle  appearing  in 
her  forehead.  Suddenly  she  seemed  to  reach  a  decision  and 
turned  swiftly  to  the  boy. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  fibbed  expertly,  "but  1  didn't  understand 
everything  Aunt  Betty  said  over  the  telephone.    Your  name — " 

So  she  thought  that  he  was  a  boy  she  knew  something 
about.    Well,  he  wouldn't  enlighten  her.    Not  now  at  least. 

"Just  Pete,"  said  "he,"  "and  yours?  Mrs.  er — er — your 
Aunt  Betty,  1  mean,  must  have  forgotten  to  tell  me  that.  Any- 
how, I'm  going  to  call  you  Ginger.  That  ought  to  be  your 
namfe  you  know  Ginger.  Keen  with  a  snap  to  it.  That's 
you  to  a  T.'  Do  you  know,  I've  always  dreamed  about  a 
girl  like  you.    One  that  talked  instead  of  giggling  and  rolling 

her  eyes.    One  that " 

"Yes,  you  seem  to  be  the  dreaming  kind,  I  admit,  but  be- 
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fore  you  give  it,  how  much  do  you  charge  for  these  character 
sketches  you  dream?" 

And  thus  it  went  on  as  always  happens  when  it's  June  and 
one  is  young. 

They  rode  out  by  the  Country  Club,  and  then  they  drove 
around  the  Central  Park  and  finally  they  drove  home. 

Emily  was  happy,  so  happy  that  she  hated  the  thought 
of  ending  this  ride.  Tomorrow  she  would  be  just  plain  Emily 
Nash;  plain  in  both  senses  of  the  word  and  life  would  settle 
back  into  its  routine.  She'd  have  the  memory  of  this  night 
tho.'  She'd  never,  never  forget  it.  But  here  they  were  at  her 
home  and  she  must  say  good-night.  He  would  ride  away  then 
and  she'd  never  see  him  again.  He'd  be  such  a  nice  chum,  so 
jolly  and  friendly.  He  wasn't  maudlingly  silly  either  and  he 
could  talk  lightly  without  being  sentimental. 

"Home  again,  home  again,  without  Cream  of  Wheat." 
It  was  Pete  speaking  and  Emily  started.  "You've  surely  been 
dreaming  the  while  away  for  the  last  three  blocks.  Why  so 
pensive?"  Pete  got  out  and  came  quickly  around  to  open  the 
door  for  her. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  said  Emily,  and  immediately  wished  she 
hadn't.     It  sounded  so  commonplace  and  inane. 

Slowly  they  strolled  up  the  walk  and  stopped  on  the  steps. 
Pete  said  nothing  and  Emily  said  nothing.  Embarrassment 
descended  on  both  and  Emily  felt  as  if  she  were  suffocating. 
Why  on  earth  didn't  he  say  something.  Oh,  she  could  kill 
herself  for  feeling  so  stiff  and  tongue-tied.    Finally  Pete  spoke. 

"Well,  how  shall  we  say  farewell?  Shall  I  shake  hands, 
or  merely  bow  very  low?" 

Like  a  flash  an  inspiration  came  to  Emily.  Swiftly  she 
reached  out  and  snapped  a  rose  from  the  rambling  vine  over 
the  porch. 

"Just  say  it  with  flowers,"  she  said.  And  tossing  him 
the  rose,  she  ran  quickly  into  the  house. 

From  the  now  darkened  hall  she  heard  his  car  leave  the 
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curb  and  go  away  into  the  night.  Emily  went  into  the  living 
room. 

"Have  a  nice  ride?"  her  mother  brightly  inquired,  "and 
who  did  you  say  you  were  going  with?  1  didn't  quite  under- 
stand." 

"Just  a  bunch  that  came  by  and  wanted  me  to  go  with 
them.  It's  needless  to  name  them.  You  wouldn't  know  them 
all."  Emily  could  hardly  believe  her  ears.  She  was  lying  to 
her  mother.  At  last  she  resorted  to  the  cheap  deception  that 
you  read  about  but  never  do.  But  it  was  too  late  to  redeem 
herself  now.  She'd  have  to  keep  up  the  pretense.  She'd  get 
away  quick  tho',  and  not  tell  anything  else. 

"Good-night  Dad.  Good-night  Mama.  1  think  I'll  go 
to  bed  now,  it's  so  hot." 

Strange  to  say,  Emily  didn't  dream  at  all  that  night.  She 
just  slept,  but  she  woke  the  next  morning  with  a  curiously 
expectant  air.  Slowly  she  got  up,  dressed,  and  went  down  to 
breakfast.  But  all  the  time  she  was  eating  her  toast  and  eggs, 
Emily  kept  wondering  about  herself:  "Could  this  be  the  same 
girl  that  set  out  so  gayly  last  night  for  adventure?  Why  it 
couldn't  be,  but  somehow  it  was.  Things  looked  so  matter-of- 
fact  and  practical  in  the  sunshine.  Why,  after  breakfast  she 
would  help  her  Mother  clean  the  house  and  even  plan  dinner 
just  as  usual,  but " 

What  was  her  father  saying?  "A  gray  roadster — stolen — 
Chauffeur,  a  dark  young  man  had  disappeared — Police  think 
they  are  on  right  trail.  Determined  to  put  a  stop  to  car  thiev- 
mg. 

Emily  got  up  from  the  table  feeling  very  faint  and  sick. 
Suppose  the  police  should  trace  him  there  and  then  arrest  her. 
Oh,  she'd  played  a  fool's  part,  and  she  had  called  it  Romance! 
She  might  have  known  that  things  like  that  happen  only  in 
books.  But  he  was  so  gay  and  charming.  She  was  sure,  sure 
that  he  was  all  right  and  if  he  had  taken  the  car  he  had  done 
so  because  he  needed  it.     But  then,  he  couldn't  have  been 
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a  chauffeur.  He  was  too  well  dressed  and  care  free.  A  chauffeur 
couldn't  have  talked  and  acted  as  he  did.  He  couldn't  be  the 
chauffeur,  but  she  wasn't  sure  of  the  car.  The  description  tal- 
lied exactly  with  the  gray  roadster  he  had  driven.  Perhaps 
he  had  found  the  car  on  a  side  street  and  had  taken  her  to  ride 
in  it  on  a  bet.  She'd  heard  of  college  boys  who  did  crazy 
things  like  that  in  order  to  have  some  fun.  They  liked  to  be 
adventuresome  and  romantic  and  she  had  certainly  played  her 
part  in  the  comedy.  Maybe  he  was  laughing  at  her  all  of  the 
time  when  he  pretended  to  be  so  interested.  She  felt  as  if  some 
one  had  played  a  joke  on  her,  but  at  least  she  could  keep  it 
to  herself,  no  one  would  ever  know.  Over  and  over  she  con- 
vinced herself  that  nothing  could  happen  to  her,  only  to  begin 
the  argument  again  a  few  moments  later. 

That  afternoon  Emily  dressed  with  great  care  and  went 
down  to  sit  with  her  Mother  on  the  porch.  She  had  done  it 
so  often  that  it  was  a  part  of  her  daily  routine,  and  she  did  it 
automatically.  But  it  was  inviting  there,  and  Emily  almost 
forgot  her  troubles  for  a  few  minutes.  The  porch  was  so  cool 
and  comfortable.  The  awning  kept  out  all  the  sunshine  and 
the  low,  cushioned  wicker  chairs  and  reading  table  almost  en- 
treated people  to  use  them.  Emily  piled  the  swing  with  pil- 
lows and  prepared  to  read.  In  vain  she  picked  up  magazine 
after  magazine.  Nothing  interested  her  and  several  times  she 
caught  herself  gazing  aimlessly  into  space.  It  was  when  she 
was  thus  staring  at  the  street  that  suddenly  something  appear- 
ed that  made  her  sit  bolt  upright.  Down  the  street  camte  the 
gray  roadster  and  it  stopped  before  their  house.  She  saw 
Pete  get  out  and  then  open  the  door  for  a  woman;  a  slim, 
smartly  dressed  woman  who  came  briskly  up  the  walk.  Emily 
hated  her.  She  was  coming  here  with  Pete,  and  they  would 
tell  everything.  Maybe  she  was  a  police  officer  and  would 
take  her  to  court.  Oh,  she  musn't  see  her  mother — she  musn't. 
Why,  everybody  would  know  and  she'd  be  talked  about.  Em- 
ily looked  imploringly  at  her  Mother,  but  much  to  her  sur- 
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prise  that  lady  got  up  and  went  smilingly  forward  to  meet  the 
visitor. 

"Why,  Margaret!" 

"Why,  Betty!" 

"When  did  you  come  back?     Are  you  going  to  stay?" 

"Moved  because  of  Frank's  business.  Thought  I'd  sur- 
prise you.    This  is  Pete." 

To  Emily  it  seemed  that  they  talked  hours  in  this  mean- 
ingless jumble.    Then  her  Mother  turned  toward  her. 

"This  is  Emily.  Emily,  don't  you  remember  Mrs.  Morgan 
and  Pete?  You  used  to  go  to  Kindergarten  with  him  and 
chase  him  around  the  block." 

Emily  got  dazedly  to  her  feet  and  went  forward. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you,"  she  stammered,  and  gave  the  dainty 
hand  held  out  to  her  a  convulsive  squeeze.  Then  she  went  on 
to  the  boy. 

He  gave  her  a  cool  little  grin  and  gravely  offered  her  his 
hand. 

"How  d'y'  do,"  said  Emily  and  then  seeing  the  glint  in 
his  eye,  she  added  for  his  ears  alone,  "I'll  chase  you  oflF  the 
earth  if  you  say  a  word." 


Early  one  evening  two  June's  later,  a  gray  roadster 
again  drew  up  before  Emily's  house  and  stopped.  But  this 
time  the  roadster  looked  heavy  with  baggage  strapped  along 
the  running  board,  and  the  man  who  got  out  wore  rough 
tweeds  and  high  leather  leggins.  Cautiously  he  tiptoed  up  the 
walk  as  if  afraid  to  be  seen,  and  stopped  uncertainly  in  front 
of  the  steps.  Around  the  corner  of  the  house  came  a  little 
young  figure  to  meet  him,  hatted  and  coated,  and  carrying  the 
most  adorable  traveling  case  to  be  had. 

"I  slipped  away,"  she  said,  "but  we'll  have  to  hurry. 
You  know  they  really  do  have  some  rice  and  old  shoes.  Mind 
out  or  they'll  see  you.    Come  on." 
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And  they  almost  ran  to  the  waiting  roadster.  The  man 
opened  the  door  and  bowed  low. 

"And  here,  fair  lady,  is  our  coach  and  four,"  he  said. 

The  girl  laughed  softly  and  snuggled  down  into  the  seat. 

"Sure,"  she  said,  "but  I'd  rather  leave  the  four  behind." 

And  they  rode  away  into  the  night,  where  the  trees  whisp- 
ered and  the  frogs  called  them  on,  and  on,  and  on. 
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Just  Wishing 

Helen  Dunn  Creasy — Dikean  '22 


One  thing  I've  always  wished  for 
— Perhaps  you'd  like  it,  too — 
I'd  love  to  chase  the  rainbow, 
To  roam  the  world  with  you, 
To  teach  the  young  fish  how  to  swim 
To  help  the  young  birds  fly. 
And  dance  right  on  forever 
— Just  you,  and  Love,  and  I. 
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'The  Guy  Who  Put  the  'Poe'  in  Poetry" 

Virginia  Terrell — Adelphian  '23 


Poetry  has  often  been  described  as  mental  food,  and 
when  one  stops  to  think,  there  are  poets  who  leave  almost  as 
many  tastes  in  our  mouths  as  do  the  foods  we  consume  to  re- 
lieve a  material  hunger.  Milton,  for  instance,  leaves  a  taste 
similar  to  the  Irish  potato — good,  substantial  and  healthful — 
but  oh,  so  monotonous  after  more  than  a  few  tastes!  Words- 
worth reminds  one  of  whipped  cream. — beautiful,  firm,  with 
the  same  sincerity  running  through  to  the  bottom,  leaving  a 
most  delicious  taste  in  the  mouth.  Byron  might  be  spoken  of 
as  a  cucumber — cold,  big,  rather  hard  on  the  digestion  of  those 
with  whom  he  doesn't  agree.  Browning  reminds  one  of  break- 
fast food — stimulating.  Tennyson  gives  visions  of  ice  cream, 
delightful,  but  not  lasting,  giving  entertainment  only  for  a 
short  time.     Suggestive  figures: 

Poe,  should  he  be  compared  to  a  fruit  or  vegetable,  could 
be  ranked  as  a  banana,  a  fruit  that  doesn't  agree  with  all 
people,  that  must  be  taken  moderately  to  avoid  nightmares, 
but  which  contributes  to  its  kingdom  a  flavor  like  unto  no 
other.  The  subject  matter  of  his  poetry,  the  tone,  the  atmos- 
phere, the  metre — all  are  Poe,  individual  and  different  from 
the  other  poets  who  have  acquired  fame.  It  could  be  easily 
estimated  that  more  people  know  the  Raven  perhaps  than  any 
other  poem  in  the  English  language,  and  in  many  other  lan- 
guages— French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  Perhaps  no 
other  poems  are  read,  quoted,  and  parodied  as  much  as  the 
Raven,  Annabel  Lee,  and  the  Bells.  Be  a  person  ever  so 
humble  or  ever  so  uneducated,  he  can  usually  chime  in  with 
"Nevermore"  when  some  follower  of  Poe  quotes  the  famous 
poem.  It  appears  in  school  readers  along  with  other  classics 
that  are  imposed  upon  the  youth  of  our  country  when    they  are 
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too  small  to  help  themselves,  and  more  than  any  other  they  en- 
joy the  Raven.  It  is  the  "piece"  that  appears  on  the  program 
of  many  a  literary  society  and  is  often  the  only  one  which 
many  in  the  audience  can  appreciate.  The  explanation  of 
this  is  simple,  that  Poe  is  no  one  but  Poe,  and  imitator  of  none, 
a  follower  of  none,  but  an  individual.  One  line  of  almost  any 
one  of  his  poems  will  disclose  the  identity  of  the  poet. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  any  other  poet  making  a  success 
with  the  style  used  by  Poe.  Gray  would  never  have  gone  down 
in  the  annals  of  fame  if  his  Elegy  had  been  in  the  style  of 
"Annabel  Lee,"  as 

"It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago 

In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea 

That  a  flower  was  born,  to  grow  and  blush. 

With  no  one  there  to  see." 

Imagine  Poe  writing  the  "Eve  of  St.  Agnes."  What  a 
play  for  his  supernatural  fancy!  How  his  mind  would  have 
revelled  in  the  midnight  gloom  of  the  mysterious  night  when 
the  living  thought  of  the  dead.  What  weird,  chilly  effects  he 
would  have  produced!  He  would  have  made  it  a  study  of  the 
pseudo-analysis.  Instead  of  waking  up  to  find  her  lover,  and 
escaping  to  a  state  of  happiness,  Madeline  would  probably 
have  lost  her  mind  from  the  shock,"  and  Porphyro  would  have 
seen  the  color  slowly  fading  from  her  cheeks,  and  have  been 
a  witness  to  her  death. 

Poe  had  no  vision  of  Annabel  Lee  in  such  form  as  Words- 
worth conceived  of  his  Lucy:  To  him  she  was  "a  phantom  of 
delight."  She  could  never  have  inspired  him  as  Virginia  in- 
spired Poe — "My  darling,  my  darling,  my  life  and  my  bride." 
With  the  same  idea  that  Wadsworth  used  in: 

"She  lived  unknown  and  few  could  know 

But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and  oh, 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be; 

The  difference  to  me." 
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Poe  produces  a  stanza  that  is  entirely  in  expression,  in 
tone,  in  feeling: 
"For  the  moon  never  beams  without  bringing  me  dreams 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee, 
And  the  stars  never  rise  but  1  feel  the  bright  eyes 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee. 
And  so  all  the  night  tide  I  lie  down  by  the  side 

Of  my  darling,  my  darling,  my  life  and  my  bride. 
In  her  sepulchre  there  by  the  sea — 
In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea." 

Where  else  than  in  the  waste  basket,  if  there  were  such 
things  then,  would  critics  have  put  "Crossing  the  Bar"  had  it 
been  written  in  such  fashion  as: 

"Midnight  and  pale  gray  moon, 
A  Raven  on  the  door. 
And  may  none  say,  when  I  embark 
'He'll  never  come  back 
Nevermore.'  " 
It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  Longfellow  sending  his 
Youth  through  the  Alpine  Village  in  such  a  manner  as: 
"Twas  midnight  and  the  moon  was  pale, 
A  storm  was  blowing  a  mighty  gale. 
But  on  he  pressed,  mid  snow  and  ice, 
Bearing  aloft  his  strange  advice, 
'Nevermore." 
(Not  saying   however  that  such   a  youth   showed  more 
prudence  and  signs  of  being  a  mere  mortal). 

The  difference  in  Poe  and  Longfellow,  that  which  makes 
Poe  so  distinctive,  is  as  much  as  anything  the  difference  in  the 
outlooks  of  the  two  men  in  these  two  poems.  Longfellow  por- 
trays ambition,  courage,  hope,  in  the  word  with  which  he 
closes  every  stanza.  He  is  not  haunted,  but  fired  by  the  "Ex- 
celsior." Poe  chooses  the  "Nevermore,"  expressing  despair, 
the  gloom,  the  hopefulness  that  the  Raven  symbolized.  He 
might  have  spoken  thus,  with  Longfellow: 
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"I  sat  in  my  chair  at  midnight, 
And  dreamed  of  lost  Lenore 
When  up  I  looked,  and  there  was  perched, 
A  bird  up  on  my  door." 
Milton  would  never  have  survived  with  his  poem  writ- 
ten in  any  such  way  as: 

"It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago, 
From  a  kingdom  full  of  lyres. 
That  he  was  hurled,  to  pass  his  days. 
In  chains  and  penal  fires." 
Or  in  Tennyson's  "Break,  Break,  Break"  he  would  have 
said: 

"Break,  break,  break. 
Thou  bust,  on  one  condition. 
That  you  take  with  you,  when  you  go, 
That  Raven,  to  perdition." 
Byron  said: 
"On  with  the  dance,  let  joy  be  unconfined 
No  sleep  till  morn,  when  youth  and  pleasure  meet." 
Poe  would  have  added: 
"But  1  have  Ravens  on  my  mind. 
And  nothing  on  my  feet." 
To  the  Raven  he  might  have  followed  Byron,  most  un- 
successfully in  saying: 

"Bird  of  evil,  out  the  door, 
To  bring  me  back  my  lost  Lenore, 
Or,  since  you  won't  get  off  the  door, 
Please  quit  your  croaking  'Nevermore.'  " 
"John  Gilpin"  would  have  fared  hard  if  he  had  been  re- 
corded in  Poe's  expression: 

"Hear  the  noise  of  the  feet, 

Horse's  feet! 

What  a  road  of  cobbles  their  iron  shoes  seem  to  meet! 

How  they  thud,  thud,  thud. 

On  the  road  behind  the  chaise, 
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With  frightened  Johnnie  Gilpin, 
In  an  unintentioned  race. 
How  they  bump,  bump,  bump. 
On  the  street  before  the  doors. 
And  the  people  see  John  Gilpin  riding  horseback 
On  all  fours." 

Poe  would  thus  have  addressed  the  Raven  as  did  Burns 
address  the  Mouse: 

"We,  sleekit,  cowrin,  tim'rous  beastie, 
O,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breastie! 
But  there  is  no  more,  you  bird  of  evil, 
In  yours  than  mine  at  restie," 
And  would  not  have  taken  the  taunts  of  the  Raven  so 
calmly  as  to  sing: 

"The  Raven  is  with  me,  the  Raven  is  here, 
"The  Raven  is  with  me,  to  taunt  and  to  jeer, 
"A-taunting  and  croaking  and  sitting,  and,  O, 
"That  Raven  is  with  me  wherever  I  go." 
Poe,  being  Poe,  might  now  see  things  in  a  different  light, 
and  with  Kipling's  verse  form,  and  Elizabeth  Allen's  expres- 
sion in  "Rock  Me  to  Sleep,"  exclaim: 

"On  that  pallid  bust  of  Pallas,  on  the  Goddess'  marble  dome, 
Was  an  inky  buzzard  setting,  he  was  perfectly  at  home — 
For  he  strutted,  tripped,  in  silence,  making  merry  o'er  my  door, 
Did  I  speak  to  him  politely,  he  but  croaked  out  'Nevermore.' 
So  if  time  will  just  turn  backward,  just  turn  backward  in  its 

flight, 
And  give  me  one  last  chance,  just  one  chanice  this  fated  night, 
I'll  take  this  chance,  aye,  truly,  and  you'll  hear,  ah,  never- 
more. 
Of  that  inky  buzzard  setting  on  the  bust  above  my  door, 
For  that  strutting,  croaking,  buzzard  will  be  gone  from  off  the 

dome, 
Of  the  pallid  marble  goddess,  where  he  felt  so  much  at  home." 
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The  Swan's  Song 

Ellen  Earle — Cornelian  '25 


The  full-throated  song  of  a  thrush  awoke  Maynard  Cren- 
shaw. He  arose  and  stood  at  his  window.  The  scene  outside 
was  inspiring;  it  gave  him  new  hope,  new  interest,  new  cour- 
age. He  was  always  affected  in  this  way  by  the  new-born 
day,  he  reflected.  The  fresh  dew-laden  air  seemed  to  bear  with 
it  whispers  of  a  new  power  which  had  come  to  him  in  the  hours 
of  his  sleep.  It  seemed  to  render  the  fact  that  a  manuscript 
had  been  returned  to  him  the  evening  before  of  small  moment. 
Even  the  note  which  had  accompanied  the  manuscript  seemed 
less  disheartening  when  he  thought  of  it  now. 

He  tried  to  shut  out  from  his  mind  the  memory  of  his 
physician's  look  and  words  when  he  had  ordered  him  to  the 
mountains  for  complete  rest  and  quiet.  He  wanted  to  fortify 
his  mind  against  the  conclusion  that  was  taking  hold  of  him — 
the  significance  of  the  cough  that  racked  his  chest  and  the 
blood  that  gushed  from  his  lips  after  walking. 

As  he  turned  from  the  window  toward  the  room,  dark  by 
comparison,  he  was  again  forced  to  recognize  the  world  of 
things  as  they  are.  He  picked  up  the  bulky  rejected  manu- 
script and  turned  the  pages  slowly.  The  lines  and  phrases 
seemed  to  rise  to  strike  him  in  the  face.  As  he  read,  he  won- 
dered how  he  could  have  written  those  sentences.  He  could 
not  understand  how  such  inane,  common-place  expressions 
could  have  arisen  from  the  magnitude  of  the  thoughts  in 
which  he  lived  and  which  had  always  carried  him  above  the 
masses  of  the  people  of  his  acquaintances.  Each  crudely  ex- 
pressed sentence,  as  he  read  it,  hurt  him  as  a  sharp-edged 
rapier  might  have  done — hurt  him  through  and  through, 
making  hirh  bite  his  lip  and  clench  his  hands  as  though  in 
actual  physical  pain. 
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With  a  groan,  he  flung  down  the  manuscript  and  began 
to  dress. 

His  breakfast  finished,  he  took  a  blanket  and  left  the 
hotel.  For  half  an  hour,  he  walked  onward  toward  the  coun- 
try. He  had  been  warned  against  tiresome  walking,  but  this 
morning  the  air  of  the  hotel  with  its  bustle  of  energetic  moth- 
ers and  their  less  energetic  flapper  daughters  was  stifling  to 
him.  To  get  away  from  it  all  to  some  undisturbed  country 
place  was  as  instinctive  as  the  instinct  of  the  preservation  of 
the  physical  self. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  he  came  to  the  peace 
he  sought.  It  was  on  a  mountain  which  overlooked  the  town 
on  one  side  and  miles  of  green  garbed  hills  and  valleys  on  the 
other.  He  had  been  obliged  to  climb  a  swiftly  ascended  road- 
way to  gain  this  height  and  the  walk,  together  with  the  dust 
from  passing  vehicles,  had  set  him  to  coughing.  He  was  gasp- 
ing for  breath  when  he  reached  the  top.  He  threw  himself 
down  on  the  grass  and  pulled  his  blanket  about  him. 

His  breathing  became  easier  after  a  few  moments.  He 
propped  himself  on  his  elbow  so  that  he  could  look  at  the  scene 
below  him.    Then,  he  sank  back  weakly. 

The  physical  weakness  which  had  come  over  him  lessened 
his  power  to  resist  the  gloom  which  preyed  upon  him.  The 
struggle  he  had  engaged  in  seemed  so  futile,  now  he  could  no 
longer  mistake  the  coughing  and  the  choking;  he  must  face  the 
fact  that  the  dread  disease  had  conquered  him.  The  thought 
was  so  intolerable!  He  sprang  up  from  the  ground  and  began 
pacing  up  and  down. 

After  a  time  he  stopped  and  stood  looking  over  the  town 
below.    Slowly,  then,  he  began  speaking. 

"The  mason  who  built  that  church  had  as  his  aim  the 
laying  of  bricks  smoothly  and  strongly;  he  has  attained  that 
aim.  The  carpenter  who  built  the  cottages,  there,  wanted  to 
build  houses  and  he  has  built  houses.    Even  the  least  aspiring 
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person,  the  most  humble  servant,  has  achieved  something, 
while  I  am  nothing.  I,  who  would  have  despised  the  carpen- 
ter's trade  and  the  bricklayer's  trade,  who  would  have  scorned 
the  knowledge  of  a  trade,  am  worse  for  1  am  not  even  of  the 
average  and  the  common-place.  I  have  as  the  whole  of  my 
achievements,  four  completed  words,  each  of  which  has  been 
refused, — refused  because  they  were  not  even  of  ordinary  value. 
Yet,  I  scorn  the  things  of  ordinary  value." 

"Why,  why,  can't  I  rise  above  the  level  of  the  common- 
place.   Why  am  I  bound  to  the  mediocre?" 

A  hoarse  sob  burst  from  his  lips,  and  quivered  through 
him.  He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  stood  with  bowed 
head,  a  shudder  passing  over  his  body  from  time  to  time. 

Suddenly  he  let  his  hands  fall  from  his  face.  He  stood 
looking  before  him,  eyes  thoughtful  and  lips  parted. 

"If  1  am  bound  to  the  mediocre,  then  why  can't  1  make 
it  my  own?  If  I  can't  rise  above  the  common-place,  why  can't 
I  come  to  know  the  common-place?  But — the  time  for  that 
is  past,"  the  thought  intruded,  "It's  too  late  for  me  to  begin 
now,  I  have  despised  these  things  until  now.  I  have  tried  to 
write  of  the  ideal  and  ignore  the  real.  I  have  failed  in  that  and, 
failing,  have  failed  in  all.  I  don't  know  life,  I  don't  know  na- 
ture. I  know  nothing  save  the  beings  of  my  thoughts.  But 
wait!  what  is  more  common-place  than  man,  himself,  and  am  I 
not  a  man?  Surely,  surely,  1  know  myself!" 

A  new  light  came  into  his  eyes.  He  was  trembling  from 
the  suddenness  of  the  new  hope  that  came  to  him. 

"I  shall  write  of  myself.  I  shall  write  of  my  failings  and 
not  of  my  dreams.  I  shall  write  of  my  strength.  I  shall  write 
of  myself  as  a  man, — a  common  man  among  other  common 
men!" 

Such  was  the  exaltation  which  he  felt  that  his  face  was 
ethereally  beautiful.  A  faint  tinge  of  color  ebbed  into  his  wan 
face  for  the  first  time  in  weeks.     With  boyish  eagerness,  he 
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began  to  descend  the  mountain,  anxious  to  be  home  at  once. 

He  started  on  the  descent  at  a  hurried  pace,  but  soon  he 
had  to  retard  his  speed  and,  finally,  to  stop  altogether.  He 
was  so  weak  that  he  could  scarcely  stand.  He  was  obliged 
to  sit  down  beside  the  road. 

An  expression  of  pain  came  into  his  face  as  his  illness 
again  forced  itself  upon  his  attention.  He  had  been  half  fear- 
ful of  asking  the  physician  the  time  that  he  could  hope  to  be 
strong  enough  to  stay  out  of  bed.  He  must  find  out  the  time 
that  was  to  be  allowed  him  for  the  achievement  of  this  last 
attempt. 

Unnoticed  by  Maynard,  a  dark  cloud  had  begun  to  cover 
the  sky.  Soon,  the  face  of  the  sun  was  hidden.  A  few  minutes 
later,  large  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall. 

Maynard  sprang  to  his  feet  and  started  again  toward  the 
town.  A  sharp  wind  had  sprung  up  and  the  rain  which  was 
falling  fast,  now,  was  driven  hard  upon  him.  He  had  forgot- 
ten the  heavy  blanket;  therefore  he  had  nothing  to  protect 
him  from  the  drenching  downpour.  He  sheltered  himself  as 
well  as  he  could,  by  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  while  the  rain  swirled 
around  him  in  blinding  sheets. 

When  the  storn  had  spent  itself,  he  stumbled  on  again, 
but  he  went  slowly,  his  soaked  clothing  clung  to  him,  making 
walking  hard.  He  was  obliged  to  rest  frequently.  He  was 
coughing  now,  again.  The  wind  chilled  him  to  the  bone.  His 
teeth  chattered  and  his  feet  ached  from  the  cold  that  followed 
the  rain. 

When  he  reached  his  room,  his  strength  was  completely 
exhausted.  He  fell  on  the  bed  and  lay  still  for  almost  an  hour, 
— so  still  that  it  seemed  as  the  stillness  of  death. 

At  the  end  of  this  time,  he  sat  up  wearily,  but  with  pur- 
pose clearly  written  in  his  sunken  eyes.  His  watch  indicated 
that  it  was  three  o'clock— past  time  for  lunch.  Maynard  felt 
the  need  of  food  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  call  for  it. 
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He  changed  his  saturated  clothes,  then  he  sat  down  and 
began  to  write.  At  first  he  wrote  slowly,  pausing  again  and 
again,  then,  after  a  time  unhesitatingly.  On,  into  the  after- 
noon, he  wrote,  his  pen  scratching  monotonously,  continually. 
Dinner  time  came  and  passed — still  he  wrote  on.  He  was  be- 
ginning to  cough  more  frequently,  now.  Several  times  such 
paroxysms  of  coughing  shook  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  stop 
and  lean  upon  the  table  for  support. 

Intense  joy  shown  from  his  face  as  he  read  the  lines  he 
had  written.  There  was  crudeness  in  the  structure,  there  was 
incoherence,  too,  but  there  was  understanding  there— sym- 
pathy and  an  appeal  that  made  itself  strongly  felt,  for  he  had 
taken  as  his  theme,  himself.  For  the  first  time  since  his  ear- 
liest attempts,  he  was  satisfied  with  the  thing  he  had  written. 
He  felt  it's  power,  even  in  it's  incompleteness.  He  felt  that  he 
would  like  to  shout  from  the  roof-top  the  new  knowledge,  that 
of  the  charm  of  participating  realities,  which  had  come  to  him. 

Toward  midnight,  when  the  work  was  well  on  its  way  to 
completion,  his  coughing  became  more  acute.  He  was  soon 
gasping  and  choking  for  breath.  He  rang  for  the  porter,  then 
sank  into  the  chair,  blood  gushing  from  his  lips  and  spattering 
the  newly  written  manuscript.  When  the  porter  came,  he  found 
him  prostrate  on  the  floor  beside  the  table.  Before  a  physician 
arrived,  he  died. 


Far  out,  on  a  lake,  a  beautiful  white  swan  was  dying,  but, 
before  she  died,  there  soared  out  on  the  still  midnight  air  a 
song — the  swan's  dying  song.  She  had  never  sung  before — 
she  would  never  do  so  again — yet,  her  song  fell  on  no  ears, 
save  her  own.  Still,  she  had  sung,  as  all  swans  do,  just  ere 
they  die.    She  stretched,  out  on  the  water  dead. 

So  it  was  with  Maynard  Crenshaw's  song.  He  sang  it  for 
himself  alone.  The  morning  after  his  death,  the  maid  came 
and,  gathering  up  the  blood-stained  papers,  carried  them  away. 
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Venice 

Helen  Dunn  Creasy — Dikean  '11 


Pride  and  passion,  love  laughter, 
Sparkling  waters,  stately  fanes, 
All  the  romance  of  the  ages 
Mirrored  in  her  liquid  lanes. 
Venice,  of  the  silvery  shadows, 
Moonlit  channels,  love-lit  smiles. 
Silver  wavelets  gently  lapping 
Silver  sands  on  silver  isles. 

Oh,  to  dwell  forever  where  beauty 
Lures  you  on  to  high  romance. 
Leads  you  on  past  marble  castles. 
On  to  where  the  moonbeams  dance 
Gondolas  aglow  with  silver. 
Gliding  by  on  silver  streams. 
Silver  magic,  moonlight,  gilding 
Venice — City  of  my  dreams. 
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The    Seeming     Irreverence     of     American 

Humor 

Branson   Price — Dikean  '22 


American  humor  is  distinctly  different  in  some  respects 
from  that  of  other  countries.  One  phase  in  which  the  differ- 
ence is  keenly  portrayed  is  the  seeming  irreverence  with  which 
we  speak  of  even  the  most  serious  and  sacred  objects.  It 
matters  not  to  us  if  they  concern  the  past,  present,  or  future 
of  our  lives.  Whether  this  trait  be  a  virtue  or  a  vice,  we  are 
certainly  endowed  with  such  a  gift,  and  in  a  brief  way,  I  wish 
to  point  out  some  ways  in  which  our  seeming  irreverence  is 
expressed. 

We  stop  at  nothing  to  satisfy  our  intense  desire  for 
laughter.  America  is  truly  a  laughing  nation,  and  as  such 
we  are  characterized  by  our  sister  countries.  The  French 
shrug  their  shoulders  and  say,  "those  Americans!"  The  Eng- 
lish smile  blandly  but  fail  to  "catch  the  drift"  of  our  wit.  The 
Japanese  spread  their  yellow  faces  from  ear  to  ear  and  re- 
mark, "Those  American  jokes,  they  are  so  good,"  and  thus 
it  is  with  all  the  others.  We  laugh  at  our  social,  political,  and 
religious  sides  of  life  without  a  feeling  of  fear  or  a  sense  of 
sacredness  concerning  a  few  subjects  that  none  should  make 
light  of,  even  by  the  slightest  jest. 

But  the  fact  remains,  we  are  prone  to  irreverence,  and 
as  long  as  we  continue  in  our  past  and  present  tendencies,  we 
will  continue  to  be  thoughtless  and  irreverent  in  our  humor. 
Probably  there  isn't  a  married  man  within  our  national  bord- 
ers who  has  not  attempted  to  joke  and  make  light  of  his 
mother-in-law,  his  wife,  or  some  of  "her  folks."  Everyone 
knows  the  domestic  problems  of  "Jiggs"  and  "Maggie," 
"Mutt"  and  "Mrs.  Mutt"  and  we  never  tire  of  hearing  any 
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story  which  is  about  any  disturbing  element  of  domestic  bliss. 
"That  man  must  lead  a  happy  life 
Who's  free  from  matrimonial  chains. 
Who  is  directed  by  a  wife 
Is  sure  to  suffer  for  his  pains." 

In  a  recent  issue  of  "Life"  there  are  several  proposed 
candidates  for  the  "Hall  of  Fame,"  one  of  them  being  "the 
wife  who  would  never  rifle  hubby's  trousers."  All  seeming- 
ly possible  jokes  have  been  made  on  the  hen-pecked  husband 
and  we  laugh  heartily  each  time  we  hear  a  new  phase  of  the 
old  story. 

We  do  not  have  the  devout  reverence  of  the  past  which 
the  peoples  of  the  older  settled  countries  have.  They  consid- 
er their  ancient  and  antique  possessions  their  most  valuable 
ones.  To  them,  custom  is  a  barrier  that  may  not  easily  be 
broken  down.  We  have  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  cus- 
tom is  a  deadlock  on  our  lives.  A  certain  American  was  vis- 
iting the  historical  old  home  of  Shakespeare  in  England,  and 
the  guide,  a  worthy  Englishman,  turned  to  him  and  said, 
"This  is  the  home  of  Shakespeare,  are  you  not  awed?"  The 
tourist  in  a  typically  American  manner  replied,  "Of  course, 
where  can  we  get  post  cards?"  One  of  our  poets,  Eugene 
Fitch  Ware,  has  written  the  following  verse  on  Mona  Lisa,  a 
very  wonderful  artistic  production. 

"Mona  Lisa,  Mona  Lisa! 

Have  you  gone?  Great  Julius  Caesar! 

Who's  the  chap  so  bold  and  pinchey 

Thus  to  swipe  the  great  Da  Vinci 

Taking  France's  first  Chef  d'  oeuvre 

Squarely  from  old  Mr.  Louvre, 

Easy  as  some  pocket  picker 

Would  remove  our  handerchicker 

As  we  ride  in  careless  folly 

On  some  gaily  bounding  trolley?" 
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The  stanza  of  this  poem  shows  us  to  what  a  wide  extent 
we  have  allowed  our  irreverence  to  range. 

Parodies  are  one  means  which  we  employ  in  our  humor. 
Stanley  Hunter  has  written  a  parody  on  Poe's  "Annabel  Lee," 
one  verse  of  which  is: 

"Twas  more  than  a  million  years  ago, 

Or  so  it  seems  to  me, 

That  I  used  to  prance  around  and  beau 

The  beautiful   Annabel   Lee 

There  were  other  girls  in  the  neighborhood 

But  none  was  a  patch  to  she." 
We  not  only  do  not  revere  historical  places,  art,  great 
people  and  the  seriousness  of  life  in  general,  but  we  jest  about 
the  ancient  Romans,  and  their  tongue,  as  for  instance: 

"Oh  the  Roman  was  a  rogue 

He  erat  was,  you  bettum; 

He  ran  his  automobilus 

And  smoked  his  cigarettum 

He  wore  a  diamond  studibus 

And   elegant   cravattum, 

A  Maxima  Cum  laude  shirt 

And  such  a  stylish  hattum!" 
In  America  we  use  the  feeble-minded  as  a  source  of 
humor.  In  fact,  a  great  many  of  the  jokes  in  our  publications 
are  dependent  upon  this  class  of  people  for  their  wit.  There 
is  the  story  of  the  newspaper  man  who  paid  a  visit  to  an  in- 
sane asylum  and  found  there  an  inmate  who  believed  himself 
to  be  the  Lord.  The  journalist,  eager  as  usual  for  an  inter- 
view, asked,  "and  did  you  really  make  the  earth  in  seven 
days?"  The  prisoner  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  of 
utter  contempt  and  answered,  "I'm  not  in  the  mood  to  talk 
shop  today." 

One  never  failing  fountain  of  mirth  is  the  political 
world.  Our  newspapers  and  magazines  vie  with  one  another 
in  getting  "a  good  one"  on  those  who  are  prominent  in  the 
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political  world.  They  possess  neither  heart  nor  mercy  if  they 
conceive  a  witty  paragraphic  or  a  satiric  cartoon  which  tends 
to  "hit"  the  "other  fellow."  The  Literary  Digest  recently 
quoted  from  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  "we  will  never  be 
exactly  satisfied  that  everybody  has  been  justly  rewarded  un- 
til Henry  Ford  tries  to  run  for  Mayor  of  Jerusalem."  The 
most  grotesque  likenesses  possible  are  drawn  of  the  leading 
figures  in  our  National  Government.  Their  every  word  is 
repeated  and  satirized  by  editors  and  writers.  So  to  be  an  im- 
portant part  in  our  National  Governmental  affairs  a  man  must 
surely  brace  himself  for  the  most  slighting  and  cutting  of  re- 
marks from  his  political  enemies.  Our  serious  industrial  prob- 
lems are  also  twisted  and  turned  by  the  pens  and  tongues  of 
the  nation.  The  modern  labor  problem  is  one  which  has  been 
commented  upon  a  great  deal.  The  Washington  Post  has 
said,  "The  wages  of  sin  are  about  the  only  ones  that  are  not 
being  reduced."  One  of  our  verse  makers  has  written  a  poem 
called  "A  Strike  Among  the  Poets." 

"In  his  chamber,  weak  and  dying 

While  the  Norman  Baron  lay, 

Loud  without,  his  men  were  crying, 

'Shorter  hours  and  better,  pay.' " 
And: 

"Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  as  much  as  they, 

Work  no  more,  until  they  find  us, 

'Shorter  hours  and  better  pay.' " 
The  cause  of  the  eighteenth  Amendment  has  proved 
faithful  through  the  ages  and  has  given  us  a  large  and  ever- 
increasing  supply  of  humor.  Drunkenness,  horrible  as  it  is, 
is  daily  getting  more  popular  as  a  means  of  wit.  Even  those 
who  are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  believe  in  prohibition  are  a 
bit  optimistic  and  utter  wise  sayings  such  as,  "These  are  the 
times  that  dry  men's  souls."  There  is  the  story  of  the  intox- 
icated man  who  picked  up  his  hair  brush,  thinking  it  was  his 
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mirror,  and  exclaimed:  "Good  Heavens!  I  need  a  shave!"  Ev- 
en our  old  sayings  and  mottoes  are  included  in  the  lists  of  the 
proverbial  jokes.     Life  quotes : 

"An  old  motto  made  new 
God  bless  our  Home  Brew." 

Those  who  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  liquor  prob- 
lem are  not  the  only  ones  who  exploit  it  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
mor. College  students  everywhere  use  the  subject  of  drinks 
for  jokes  on  their  campus  and  in  their  publications.  Some 
of  them  are  funny,  some  clever,  while  some  are  inferior.  One 
goes:    "What  causes  more  divorces  than  drink?" 

"Oh,  I  dunno,  what?" 

"Marriage." 

Probably  the  greatest  seeming  irreverence  of  our  people 
is  that  which  they  show  concerning  the  religious  side  of  life. 
We  speak  lightly  of  death,  the  pulpit,  the  Bible,  prayer  and 
the  after  life.     The  American  children  are  not  possessed  with 
the  earnestness  and  sacredness  of  the  church  and  of  God  as 
the  children  of  other  lands.     We  do  not  allow  such  condi- 
tions to  exist  intentionally,  but  when  the  conversational  side 
of  our  lives  is  constantly  seen  by  the  younger  generation,  any 
other  state  of  affairs  would  be  abnormal.  Their  childish  con- 
struction is  as  just  and   as   natural    as    that    of    the    small 
boy  saying  his  prayers  after  just  having  seen  his  first  football 
game.    He  started  off  as  usual  but  finished  with  a  triumph: 
"God  bless  Father 
God  bless  Mother 
God  bless  Harold 
Boom!  Rah!  Rah!" 

Many  of  our  leading  magazines  publish  nonsense  stories 
written  after  the  style  of  the  Bible,  and  there  are  among  us 
many  phrases  which  are  parodies  on   Biblical  quotations. 

We  have  all  heard  jokes  about  the  pulpit,  most  of  which 
are  about  the  congregation  going  to  sleep,  or  the  small  son  of 
one  of  the  church  officials  making  an  embarrassing  mistake, 
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and  other  similarly  familiar  subject  matter.  Death  holds  no 
terror  for  the  modern  generation.  We  do  not  mind  speaking 
of  our  last  moments  and  our  life  in  the  other  world  in  the 
most  jocular  of  moods.  Ben  King  has  written  a  little  poem 
on  "If  I  Should  Die  Tonight"  which  is  quite  representative  of 
our  attitude: 

"If  I  should  die  tonight 

And  you  should  come  to  my  cold  corpse  and  say 

Weeping  and  heartsick  o'er  my  lifeless  clay — 

If  I  should  die  tonight, 

And  you  should  come  in  deepest  grief  and  woe — 

And  say,  'Here's  that  ten  dollars  that  I  owe,' 

1  might  arise  in  my  large  white  cravat 

And  say,  'What's  that?' 

If  I  should  die  tonight 

And  you  should  come  to  my  cold  corpse  and  kneel. 

Clasping  my  bier  to  show  the  grief  you  feel, 

I  say,  if  I  should  die  tonight 

And  you  should  come  to  me,  and  there  and  then. 

Just  even  hint  'bout  paying  me  that  ten, 

I  might  arise  the  while 

But  I'd  drop  dead  again!'  " 

We  personify  death  and  use  it  as  a  character: 

"Death  saw  two  players  playing  at  cards, 

But  the  game  wasn't  worth  a  dump. 

For  he  quickly  laid  them  flat  with  a  spade 

To  wait  for  the  final  trump." 

At  a  recent  lecture  at  our  college  by  Prof.  Lomax,  many 
of  the  songs  and  ballads  of  the  American  cowboys  were  given 
by  the  lecturer.  They  also  have  their  seeming  irreverence. 
In  a  poem  called  "The  Cowman's  Prayer"  there  is  the  follow- 
ing unusual  request: 
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"One  thing  more  and  then  I'm  through. 

Instead  of  one  calf,  give  my  cows  two. 

I  may  pray  different  from  other  men 

But  I've  had  my  say,  and  now  Amen." 
They  also  jest  about  death : 

"The  sheriff  cut  the  slender  cord, 

His  soul  went  up  to  meet  its  Lord; 

The  doctor  said,  'the  wretch  is  dead 

His  spirit  from  his  body's  fled.'  " 
And: 

"It's  beefsteak  when  I'm  hungry 

And  whiskey  when  I'm  dry. 

Greenbacks  when  I'm  hard  up, 

And  Heaven  when  I  die." 
It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
seeming  irreverence  in  our  humor,  and  to  show  to  a  certain  de- 
gree the  things  which  we  jest  about  and  for  which  we  are  crit- 
icized a  great  deal.  The  light  and  bantering  style  in  which  we 
speak  of  serious  subjects  is  not  understood  by  our  foreign  rel- 
atives. In  our  hearts,  we  do  not  intend  to  hold  in  irreverence 
the  things  on  which  we  sharpen  our  wits.  We  have  a  sense  of 
sympathy  and  a  feeling  of  sacredness  that  is  just  as  devout 
and  just  as  sincere  as  that  of  the  English,  French,  German  or 
any  other  foreigner. 

To  enjoy  our  humor,  one  must  understand  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  made  and  truly  understand  the  American  view- 
point. Then,  the  foreigner  enjoys  our  humor  as  much  as  we 
and  he  would  not  return  to  that  of  his  native  country,  even  if 
it  were  possible. 


Ties 

Emeline  Goforth — Dikean  '22 


Ties!  Ties!  Ties!  Ties!  Such  a  world  of  wilful,  woeful, 
sad  and  glad  things,  entering  into  everything,  bringing  any 
two  things  from  two  ends  of  a  collar  to  a  man  and  a  maid  to- 
gether, for  any  length  of  time  from  a  few  minutes  to  a  life- 
time. Such  important  things  they  are.  As  we  look  back  on 
our  graveyard  of  mile  posts  we  see  bobbing  here,  there  and 
everywhere  ties.  First  in  our  memories,  faraway  and  dim, 
are  ties  to  the  little  blue  checked  sunbonnet  we  used  to  wear 
while  we  were  making  mud  pies  in  the  garden.  Then,  close 
linked  to  these  are  the  ties  we  heard  the  big  boys  guying  us 
about  when  they  sneered  at  us  for  loving  and  hiding  behind 
our  mothers  at  crucial  times — "tied  to  Mother's  apron 
strings" — they  called  it.  Then  can  we  ever  forget  the  cross 
ties  on  the  railroad — especially  on  that  railroad  trestle  that  we 
used  to  walk  on,  despite  our  Mother's  earnest  pleadings  and 
scoldings.  This  great  delight  on  our  part,  and  horror  on  our 
Mother's  part  soon  gave  way  to  an  age  of  greater  delight — of 
pink  flowered  purple  bow  ties — and  ties  of  friendship  and 
puppy  love!  Along  with  this,  yet  somehow  in  the  realm  of  Hen- 
ry Clay  and  Patrick  Henry— came  the  age  of  orating— when 
at  times  our  words  failed  us — and  tongue-tied,  we  gazed  aim- 
lessly and  weakly  at  the  swarm  of  people  in  front  of  us — peo- 
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pie  who  had  known  that  we  had  "tied  our  wagon  to  a  star" — 
and  the  wagon  turned  over.  And  then  came  those  days  when 
we  turned  our  interest  and  our  pedal  entreaties  to  racing— 
which  often  ended  in  ties — panting,  puffing  ties!  Then — over 
and  above  all — came  the  consciousness  of  another  tie — when 
we  walked  at  a  stupid  rate  down  a  never-ending  aisle,  afraid 
to  look  up,  more  afraid  not  to — and  in  the  end,  had  impress- 
ed on  us  the  meaning  of  the  song,  "Bless  be  the  Tie  That 
Binds ."  Cross  ties,  did  you  say,  my  reader?  Well — ev- 
eryone to  his  own  liking — even  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  moss 
grown  epitaph — "Down  the  tide  of  life  they  tell,  that  he's 
lived  and  gone — to  Heaven!" 


Dissipation 

Jean  Craig — Dikean  '25 

Gracious  goodness,  Honey, 

Out  dere  in  de  rain 

Ain't  you  'fraid  you'll  ketch  de  "flu" 

Like  you  did,  again? 

Come  in  right  now.  Honey 

'Fo  youse  gets  so  wet 

Mammy  don't  wants  her  little  man 

To  get  sick,  and  die,  jest  yet, 

What's  dat  you  said.  Honey? 

Taking  a  showah  bath? 

Well  bless  my  soul.  Honey 

Youse  mos'  makes  me  laugh, 

Today  is  only  Tuesday, 

What's  de  use  of  all  dat 

You  took  one  day  fo'  yestidi 
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Dey  ain't  gwine  to  make  you  fat 
So  come  in  right  now,  Honey 
And  dry  your  clothes  and  head 
And  eat  a  bowl  o'  beans  Honey 
An'  a  pone  o'  nice  corn  bread. 


A  Cat  Has  Nine  Lives 

Lois   MacDonald — Adelphian 


(Being  a  subtle  meditation  on,  the  extended  earthly  so- 
journ of  the  feline  species  Cat,  composed  for  the  delectation 
and  elevation  of  the  Quill  Club), 

Mr.  Henry  Ames,  a  man  who  would  not  knowingly  han- 
dle the  truth  carelessly,  has  gone  on  record  as  having  said  some- 
thing like  this — "It  is  easier  to  overlook  a  question  of  speech 
than  to  trouble  about  it,  but  then  it  is  easier  to  growl,  neigh, 
or  miaow  than  to  articulate."  I  do  not  know  how  easy  it  is  to 
neigh,  growl,  or  even  to  snort  because  1  have  never  discover- 
ed that  1  possess  any  ambition  to  do  those  things,  and  more- 
over I  have  little  confidence  in  my  ability  to  attain  even  the 
most  amateur  skill  in  the  performance  of  them.  Yet  I  beg 
leave  to  say  that  I  am  not  so  unenlightened  on  the  subject  of 
miaowing  for: 

Oft  in  the  stilly  night. 

Ere  slumber's  chains  have  bound  me — 

Sweet  music  from  the  backyard  fence 

Wafts  in  and  still  surrounds  me 

The  wail,  the  song  lasts  all  night  long. 

Until  the  day  has  broken. 

And  the  things  I  think  as  I  lie  and  blink 
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Are  things  that  can't  be  spoken. 

Thus  in  the  stilly  night, 

Era  slumber's  chains  have  bound  me — 

Sweet  music  from  the  backyard  fence 

Wafts  in  and  then  surrounds  me. 

For  Thomas  stands  on  the  fence  at  midnight 

And  bothers  my  sweet  slumber. 

And  the  times  1  have  wished  him  nine  times  dead 

Are  times  that  I  can't  number. 

In  spite  of  my  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  gallant 
cavalier  who  unburdens  his  soul  at  the  midnight  hour  when 
hearts  beat  high  and  confidences  come  unbidden,  I  feel  a  cer- 
tain hesitancy  in  seeming  to  claim  for  myself  any  superior 
knowledge  to  any  positive  integration  of  Thomias'  personality. 
The  subject  of  the  spiritual  psychology  of  the  Cat  is  one  of 
such  vast  importance  to  the  human  race,  one  in  which  the 
wisest  of  the  sages  have  incessantly  delved  without  any  scien- 
tific termination,  that  I  feel  that  any  misconception  of  the 
facts  at  my  command  might  be  fatal  to  the  future  generations 
and  great  would  be  the  tragedy  thereof.  It  is  therefore  with  a 
brain  most  unsound  and  a  hand  most  unsteady  that  I  attempt 
to  expound  to  this  erudite  audience  and  ask  you  to  consider 
with  me — Does  a  Cat  Have  Nine  Lives? 

Naturally  the  most  direct  way  of  approaching  the  prob- 
lem would  be  to  subject  a  member  of  this  noble  species  to  some 
group  of  people  whose  specialty  is  studying  and  interpreting 
mental  reactions,  but  this  procedure  is  entirely  beyond  the 
realm  of  possibility.  The  n>ost  noticeable  trait  of  the  cat  is 
that  he  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  mentally  dissected.  He  is 
the  past  master  of  Reserve,  which  is  after  all  possibly  the 
most  subtle  of  all  arts.  The  Cat  is  really  not  shy,  neither  is 
he  bashful  as  is  sometimes  claimed.  Modesty  touched  his  life 
with  only  ineffective  fingers.  Modesty,  as  we  know  the  term, 
connotes  two  extremes — lack  of  confidence  in  one's  own  abil- 
ity or  a  hesitancy  about  thrusting  ones  self  forward.    We  may 
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safely  decide  that  neither  of  these  elements  of  behavior  be- 
long to  the  Cat.  We  may  also  decide  with  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  safety  that  we  shall  never  really  understand  the  Cat. 
Cruel  humanity  makes  him  wear  suggestive  appellations — 
stately,  treacherous,  and  sometimes  cunning.  Tho  cautious- 
ness and  wariness  electrify  and  cause  the  atmposhere  in  the 
region  of  his  whiskers  to  tingle,  his  half  closed  eyes  are  cen- 
tered on  some  far  distant  vision  of  an  unseen  world  that 
shrouds  his  whole  being  in  a  sense  of  mystery.  "Instructibility 
veils  the  expression  of  his  eyes,  some  secret  thing  seems  to  be 
impending,  and  secret  forces  work  that  both  baffle  and  perplex 
our  cumbrous  human  understandings."  The  kind  of  reserve 
that  is  most  irritating  is  the  kind  that  cannot  be  understood. 
Our  subjective  attitude  of  mind  makes  us  interpret  sucn  re- 
serve as  obstinacy,  stupidity,  and  perversity.  It  calls  from  us 
a  spirit  of  exasperation  mingled  with  a  determination  to  shat- 
ter the  wall  built  around  another  personality.  Psychology,  as 
well  as  ordinary  life,  has  proved  the  human  ego  to  be  a  curious 
and  demanding  creature  which  is  at  the  mercy  of  that  which 
most  quickly  recedes  before  it.  The  things  that  cannot  be  quick- 
ly comprehended  touch  the  pride.  Therefore  it  is  through  the 
medium  of  vanity  the  human  mind  is  at  the  mercy  of  this 
most  piquing  reserve,  of  which  I  said  in  the  beginning  the 
Cat  is  past  master. 

So  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  a  method  of  approaching 
the  secret  varieties  that  govern  the  life  or  possibly  lives  of  this 
noted  artist.  And  after  all  who  among  us  is  able  to  cast 
stones  of  aspersion  at  the  Cat,  for,  whether  you  care  to  admit 
the  justice  of  such  a  state  of  feline  society  or  not,  a  Cat  could 
not  be  expected  to  make  any  concessions  whatever  to  mere  hu- 
man beings.  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  has  stated  that  no  man  is 
a  hero  to  his  valet.  That  same  fact  of  life  to  which  Mr.  Car- 
lyle has  reference  may  account  for  our  lack  of  recognition  and 
appreciation  of  the  artistic  capacities  of  our  household  familiar, 
the  Cat,  by  the  family  fireside.    We  are  so  accustomed  to  find 
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him  in  his  usual  place  in  close  proximity  to  the  rocker^  of  our 
favorite  chair  that  we  fail  to  consider  the  life  that  he  leads 
in  spheres  outside  this.  There  can  be  no  hesitancy  on  our  part 
when  our  sense  of  equity  is  in  a  condition  of  articulation  in 
saying  that  the  Cat  is  a  talented  artist.  Recall,  if  you  will, 
the  trill-like  purr  ending  in  an  upward  run  which  accompan- 
ies amatory  emotions,  in  the  cry  of  anger,  the  wail  of  hunger 
— "all  executed  in  a  style  which  no  adequate  auditor  will  call 
other  than  a  miracle  of  tone  and  melody"  which  made  a  noted 
musical  critic,  whose  name  I  cannot  call  without  betraying  a 
personal  confidence,  say  with  great  ferver — 

"And  so  when  I  pay  my  respects  to  a  Cat — 
It  is  not  to  her  that  I  take  off  my  hat, 
But  to  songs  and  sonatas  that  possibly  hide 
Uncomposed  in  her — well,  in  her  tuneful  inside." 
Possibly  the  most  convincing  piece  of  information  on  this 
most  absorbing  of  subjects  is  of  a  historical  nature,  and,  as  it 
contains  the  burden  of  the  proof  that  1  want  to  lay  before 
you  at  this  time,  I  shall  submit  it  to  you  and  let  you  draw 
your  conclusions  as  you  see  fit.  This  discovery  was  made  by 
the  foremost  instigator  of  Catalogoy  and  the  authority  of  it 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  very  story  that  1  am  about  to  relate 
was  found  by  this  same  Dr.  Thinga  ma  Bob  as  he  was  carrying 
on  investigations  on  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Turraloo  in 
the  Land  of  the  Olive  and  Fig.  On  one  occasion  when  he  was 
carrying  on  an  investigation  to  locate  the  site  of  some  an- 
cient Thinga  me  Gigs,  he  unearthed  some  manuscripts  that 
were  found  to  relate  happenings  during  the  period  of  the 
Iliad  of  Catydom — records  of  decrees  and  court  proceedings. 
All  of  these  decrees  concide  with  the  regular  conditions  of 
Catydom  as  found  today,  and  though  the  authorship  of  them 
is  uncertain  the  authenticity  of  them  is  not  to  be  doubted  for 
the  material  found  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance  of  skepti- 
cal investigations  and  has  been  found  to  ring  true  when  com- 
pared to  other  actual  facts.  One  of  these  records  has  to  do 
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with  the  spans  of  life  allotted  to  each  member  of  the  Tribe  Cat. 

This  is  the  story:  (Verbatim) 

There  was  in  the  days  of  Black  Dragon,  Ruler  of  Caty- 
dom,  a  certain  cat  named  Brave  Spot,  son  of  Yellow  Spot,  son 
of  Thomas,  the  Great  Shrill  Howler  of  the  land.  And  after 
dwelling  for  many  years  in  that  land  Brave  Spot  decided  to  so- 
journ to  a  far  country.  Now  Brave  Spot  loved  a  young  cat 
named  Soft  Fur,  a  beautiful  kitten  whose  fame  for  lovliness 
and  virtue  had  spread  throughout  the  land.  But  Black  Drag- 
on also  loved  Soft  Fur  and  would  fain  have  made  her  his  wife, 
but  lo  she  was  given  to  Brave  Spot.  Then  did  Black  Dragon 
wax  exceeding  wroth  and  the  hate  with  which  he  now  hated 
Soft  Fur  was  greater  than  the  love  with  which  he  once  had 
loved  her.  After  many  years  he  could  no  longer  withhold  his 
wrath  so  he  made  a  decree  that  all  the  kittens  that  had  been 
born  to  Soft  Fur  and  Brave  Spot  in  that  faraway  state  should 
be  put  to  death.  Now  Soft  Fur  became  frightened  and  in 
the  absence  of  Brave  Spot,  she  hid  her  kittens  as  best  she 
could.  But  before  she  carried  out  her  plans.  Black  Dragon 
came  around  to  execute  his  decree,  and  he  did  find  and  slay 
all  of  the  kittens  save  one  which  hid  securely  under  the  dining 
table.  The  next  morning  the  servant  found  all  the  kittens 
and  the  mother  dead  with  the  exception  of  Great  Heart,  who 
had  hidden  himself.  Now  when  Brave  Spot  came  home  from 
a  trip  on  which  he  had  been  unsuccessfully  hunting  mice  all 
night,  the  sight  of  his  deceased  family  was  too  much  for  him 
and  he  fell  backwards  off  the  woodbox  and  broke  his  neck. 
The  servant  was  greatly  frightened  and  took  Great  Heart 
away  with  her  to  a  safe  place  where  she  fed  him  and  taught 
him  the  traditions  of  his  fathers.  And  Great  Heart  waxed 
strong  and  became  a  mighty  cat  of  valor.  Then  his  nurse  told 
him  the  sad  story  of  the  fate  of  his  father  and  mother  and  their 
other  offsprings.  He  waxed  wroth  and  in  a  mighty  rage  said, 
"Who  is  this  Black  Dragon  that  he  should  remain  as  my  ruler? 
I  shall  neither  eat  a  mouse  or  fear  the  anger  of  a  dog  until  I 
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have  revenged  the  death  of  my  parents."  He  drew  a  great 
band  of  followers,  for  more  than  one  had  suffered  the  iron 
grasp  of  Black  Dragon's  greed,  and  too  they  were  sorely 
grieved  that  their  hero  should  have  suffered  so  in  his  youth. 

The  expedition  started  to  the  dwelling  of  Black  Dragon 
armed  with  ten  rats  for  provision  and  with  teeth  and  claws 
newly  sharpened.  But  lo — a  man  of  such  exceeding  wicked- 
ness as  Black  Dragon  had  many  enemies  and  before  Great 
Heart  could  reach  the  Royal  Palace  a  mortal  with  a  mighty 
gun  had  found  Black  Dragon  bringing  destruction  to  his 
chicken  house,  with  the  tragic  result  of  the  ending  of  the  life 
of  the  Ruler  of  Catydom.  The  heart  of  the  Great  One  was 
sore  oppressed  for  he  had  vowed  a  vow  to  the  shades  of  his 
departed  ancestors  that  he  would  himself  avenge  the  cruel 
deed. 

Now  there  came  one  to  him  whom  he  had  helped  out  of 
serious  difficulty  when  that  one  had  been  seeking  the  paw  of 
a  fair  young  kitten  in  marriage.  He  was  versed  in  all  the 
ways  of  magic  lore  and  could  do  many  wondrous  things  in 
the  realm  of  natural  law  in  Catydom.  He  offered  to  restore 
life  to  the  body  of  Black  Dragon  so  that  his  Master  could 
slay  him  again  with  his  own  hands.  In  his  exceeding  anger 
Great  Heart  asked  that  life  would  be  restored  as  many  times 
as  there  had  been  relatives  of  his  slain  on  that  fatal  night. 
This  number  was  found  to  be  nine,  so  life  was  to  be  given  to 
every  cat  nine  times,  for  the  reign  of  natural  law  in  Catydom 
is  universal  and  when  power  came  to  one,  it  came  to  all;  so 
life  nine  times  was  temporarily  given  to  all  the  inhabitants — 
to  be  taken  back  as  soon  as  Great  Heart  should  have  satis- 
faction. So  life  was  given  to  Black  Dragon  nine  times  and  at 
each  restoration  Great  Heart  slew  him.  The  friends  of  Black 
Dragon  were  angry  at  this  disadvantage  of  their  former  friend 
and  in  seeking  to  kill  Great  Heart  they  made  a  grievous  mis- 
take and  put  an  end  to  the  wizard  who  had  made  this  thing 
possible.    A  shout  went  up  when  Great  Heart  saw  what  had 
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happened.  No  one  could  speak  the  wizard's  magic  words  to 
bring  a  cat  to  life,  for  the  wizard  was  not  like  other  cats,  being 
black  as  night.  The  magic  words  that  had  been  said  could  not 
be  unsaid  and  since  that  time  every  cat  in  Catydom  has  been 
at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies  for  the  span  of  nine  lives,  and  it 
shall  be  thus  until  some  prophet  arises  who  can  solve  the  for- 
mula of  the  magic  words  with  his  superior  wisdom.  Thus  does 
Life  and  Death  Reign  in  the  Land  of  the  Cats,  and  there  is 
much  fear  of  Black  Cats  until  this  day. 

The  above  is  the  exact  account  as  found  in  the  annals  of 
Catydom.  It  is  probable  that  you  are  deeply  moved  by  this 
gripping  tragedy  so  I  shall  leave  you  to  your  sacred  thoughts 
on  the  subject.  It  may  be  that  in  the  future  the  world  may 
produce  a  mind  comprehensive  enough  to  grasp  these  facts  and 
to  solve  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  break  the  magic  spell,  but 
for  the  present  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  must  accept  a  fact 
of  history  that  has  been  proved  to  be  scientifically  correct  and 
agree  with  the  minds  of  all  times  when  we  say — a  cat  does  have 
nine  lives. 

Adelphian. 


Eating  Oranges 

Nell  Craig — Cornelian  '23 


The  art  of  eating  oranges  must  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  direct  reference 
made  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  to  the  eating  of  oranges 
— or  for  that  matter  to  oranges  at  all — but  we  are  justified  in 
inferring  that  there  were  oranges,  because  "every  tree  that 
was  pleasant  to  the  sight,  and  good  for  food"  was  made  to  grow 
in  this  garden.    As  far  as  actual  facts  are  concerned  there  is 
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no  mention  of  the  word  apple  in  this  account,  yet  we  all  know 
that  Eve  ate  the  apple  and  gave  Adam  the  core.  This  was 
long  before  the  invention  of  cutlery;  so  the  methods  employed 
by  our  first  parents  in  arriving  at  the  sweet,  juicy  interior  of 
the  orange  through  the  tough  resisting  skin  were,  of  necessity, 
crude.  Beyond  a  doubt  they  made  use  of  the  implements 
which  were  theirs  by  creation,  and  like  all  primitive  peoples 
tore  off  the  rind  with  their  fingers  and  devoured  the  fruit  with 
the  greatest  possible  speed,  as  do  a  great  many  people  today. 

The  eating  of  oranges,  however,  like  everything  else,  has 
not  escaped  the  stamp  of  modern  civilization,  and  many 
changes  and  developments  in  the  art  have  taken  place  since 
Adam's  day.  Oranges  have  found  their  way  onto  the  break- 
fast table  of  many  an  unsuspecting  household.  Here,  cut  in 
half,  they  rest  temptingly  and  invitingly  against  a  background 
of  dainty  chinaware.  It  is  true  that  their  appearance  is  at- 
tractive and  innocent  enough  until  some  unwary  individual 
starts  boldly  upon  their  destruction.  Then,  with  an  agility 
which  speaks  well  for  their  early  training,  they  lunge  from 
side  to  side  of  their  china  container,  threatening  at  any  mo- 
ment to  plunge  over  the  edge  to  the  utter  consternation  of  their 
tormentor.  It  is  only  when  the  person  making  the  attack 
takes  a  firm  grip  on  our  friend,  the  orange,  with  all  the  fingers 
and  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand  that  he  is  able  to  still  the 
"plunging  steed."  But  the  attack  is  not  over — the  valiant 
orange  has  yet  another  line  of  defense  to  fall  back  upon. 
When  the  initial  resistance  has  proved  futile,  at  the  first  thrust 
of  the  spoon  a  shower  of  stinging  acid  shoots  straightway  into 
the  eyes  of  the  offender.  Should  the  person  be  very  persistent 
after  the  juice  of  the  orange  he  will  certainly  get  it,  but  all  will 
not  be  for  the  "inner  man,"  because  the  vast  majority  of  it 
will  adorn  his  person  and  his  clothing. 

Oranges,  however,  do  not  always  bring  such  havoc  on 
the  breakfast  table.  Sometimes  thev  are  prepared  bv  unseen 
hands  and  laid  in  listless  strips  on  the  cereal.  In  this  case  they 
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offer  very  little  resistance  but  fall  a  ready  prey    to  the   on- 
slaught of  man. 

These  ways  of  eating  this  popular  fruit  may  appeal  to 
some  people  as  being  very  nice  and  gentle,  but  it  is  true,  nev- 
ertheless, that  they  require  a  certain  amount  of  skill  and  af- 
ford very  little  real  satisfaction.  As  for  me,  I  do  not  care  for 
a  shower  bath  with  my  oranges,  consequently  I  prefer  to  re- 
vert to  a  rather  primitive  method.  My  method,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  even  better  than  Adam's,  because  his  was  almost  as 
dangerous  as  the  breakfast  table  method.  While  his  was  not 
of  the  nature  of  a  shower,  the  hands  and  clothing  of  the  feast- 
er  were  almost  certain  to  become  saturated  with  juice.  Now 
this  presented  few  difficulties  to  Adam  in  regard  to  clothes, 
but  fashions  are  not  quite  so  simple  at  the  present  day.  The 
method  with  which  we  have  all  been  familiar  from  childhood, 
namely,  that  of  cutting  a  hole  in  one  end  of  the  orange  and 
thus  arriving  at  the  coveted  contents,  does  away  with  all  such 
difficulties.  Now,  the  orange  eater  may  arrive  safely  at  his 
goal  without  endangering  his  sight,  ruining  his  clothes,  or 
running  the  risk  of  having  rivulets  trickle  down  his  face.  "All's 
well  that  ends  well,"  however,  and  even  this  method  has  its 
disadvantages,  for  the  orange  may  burst. 


Growing  Pains 

Emeline  Goforth — Dikean  '22 


Long,  long,  long,  long,  long  ago 
When  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  play  with  my  toes — 
Oh!  what  a  pain  it  was  to  make  both  ends  meet 
For  oh !  how  far  away  from  my  mouth  were  my  feet ! 
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Long,  long,  long,  long,  long  years  ago 

In  the  happy  days  of  "Eeeny-Meeney-Miney-Mo" 

Oh !  What  a  pain  it  was  when  my  toe  stumped  a  rock — 

Oh!  How  me  and  terra  firma  got  an  awful  knock! 

Long,  long  happy  years  ago 

When  it  took  all  spring  for  ripe  apples  to  grow — 

Oh!  What  a  pain  it  was  to  eat  apples  that  were  known 

To  produce  no  earthly  pleasure — only 

Groans!     Groans!    Groans! 

Long,  long  ago — how  well  I  still  remember 
How  all  the  world  was  darkened  by  school  in  mid-Septem- 
ber— 
Books!  books!  books!  books!  getting  worse  and  worse 
Pain!     Mental  pain!   Physical  pain — curse  and  re-curse! 

'Seems  like  that  now,  since  pain  and  I  are  grown 

All  of  the  world  would  be  one  monstrous  moan — 

Pain!    Growing  pain!  'Seems  like  old  Adam  should  have 

known 
'Better. than  to  bite  that  apple — father  of  ancestral  groans! 


In  Defense  of  the  Villain 

Pauline  Lucas — Adelphian,  '22 


In  undertaking  any  great  subject  for  discussion  if  you 
have  the  authority  of  the  greatest  men  of  all  times  you  can 
stand  up,  face  the  whole  world,  declare  yourself  a  firm  believer 
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in  what  you  are  trying  to  prove,  and  not  fear  any  man.  So  let 
rtie  say  iii  tile  beginning  that  i  have  the  authority  of  such  a 
man,  and  if  there  be  any  among  you  who  do  not  believe  what 
1  say  to  be  the  truth  let  me  cite  you  to  the  greatest  work  of 
this  man  of  whom  1  have  spoken.  As  you  have  doubtless 
gathered  from  my  opening  remarks,  1  am  going  to  defend  the 
villain.  You  have  said  that  no  power  on  earth  will  make  you 
think  kindly  on  this  monstrous  creature.  But  bear  with  me  a 
moment  my  friends,  and  you  will  be  bowing  in  honor  of  this 
same  despised  creature.  Go  with  all  haste  my  friends  to 
Poole's  Index  on  periodical  literature  for  1894.  There  under 
the  word  epileptic,  you  will  find  this  reference :  "The  Guy  Who 
Put  Poe  in  Poetry" — Country  Life  Magazine  for  April  1916. — 
pp.  26-1234.  On  the  fifty-fourth  page  of  this  reference  you 
will  see  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  a  star.  This  star  cites  you 
to  a  reference  that  may  be  found  on  the  fifteenth  page  of  a 
book  called,  Huxley's  "Victorian  Poets  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury." In  the  discussion  of  the  greatest  of  these  poets,  Herbert 
Hoover,  Huxley  says:  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
them  do  unto  you."  Now  you  will  see  another  star  following 
this  statement.  This  star  points  you  to  Stoddard's  "Lectures 
on  Poultry  Raising  in  Nfew  York  City."  Turn  to  chapter 
twelve  of  this  book  and  yon  will  find  original  copy  of  George 
Washington's  Farewell  Address.  Read  this  with  great  care 
and  you  will  find  that  the  main  idea  of  the  Vvhole  thing  is  em- 
bodied in  the  following  sentence:  "My  countrymen  lend  me 
your  ears.  Striveth  not  to  be  better  than  you  are,  for  if  you 
ate  it  is  inherited  from  your  ancestors,  and  you  will  continue 
to  do  evil  until  yoil  gO  to  join  yollr  forefathers." 

Now  then  my  friends,  let  us  come  back  to  the  villain.  You 
say  that  John  Brown  has  done  a  vile  thing  and  so  he  must  be 
hung  on  a  sour  apple  tree.  Before  you  dispose  of  this  man's 
life  let  us  consider  these  two  things:  First  John  Brown's  an- 
cestors have  indulged  in  the  ways  of  the  wicked  from  the  time 
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they  were  all  apes  on  up  to  the  Present.  Once  an  ape  of  the 
Brown  tribe  committed  a  mean  act  and  lo  he  found  that  it 
gave  him  pleasure,  and  from  then  on  he  and  his  children's 
children  have  walked  in  the  ways  of  wrong  doers.  Then  John 
Brown  inherited  his  meanness.  Second,  let  me  say  that  from 
his  boyhood  up,  John  has  been  an  ardent  admirer  of  George 
Washington,  and  has  followed  his  teachings  as  laid  down  in 
his  Farewell  Address.  Friends,  consider  well.  Let  me  make 
one  last  appeal.  Let  me  in  conclusion  ask  you  one  question: 
Do  you  not  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  Farmer  Jones,  know- 
ing the  inborn  weakness  of  John  Brown  for  green  apples,  should 
have  gathered  his  green  apples  before  John  Brown  had  had 
time  to  eat  them? 


The  Rats  of  Spencer 

Gertrude  Shephard — Cornelian  '25 

What  would  we  poor,  homesick  beings  do  without  the 
rats  of  Spencer  to  keep  us  from  being  lonely?  We  are  put  to 
sleep  and  awakened  up  by  their  squeaking  and  cutting  at  night. 
We  spend  our  spare  time  hiding  things  from  them  and  setting 
traps  for  them.  Their  escapades  furnish  conversation  for  a 
crowd  and  news  for  our  letters.  They  make  for  us  excitement 
and  something  to  complain  of  besides  our  last  meal.  Yet,  we 
have  often  wished  that  they  had  never  existed! 

For  a  week  after  my  arrival  in  Spencer  I  had  hardly  been 
noticed.  Suddenly,  one  night  about  eleven-thirty,  I  found  my- 
self the  center  of  attraction.  A  rat  which  had  descended  thru 
the  window  upon  my  head,  causing  me  to  utter  such  blood 
curdling  screams  that  I  soon  had  every  girl  on  my  hall. rushing 
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in  to  find  out  whether  I  was  being  murdered  or  was  just  having 
a  night  mare.  By  the  visit  of  one  little  rat,  1  was  introduced 
to  all  the  girls  on  the  second  floor  of  "South  Center." 

I  never  have  to  bother  about  throwing  away  bits  of  bread 
crumbs  or  any  other  remnants  of  a  feast,  for  the  same  young 
rat,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  relatives  and  friends,  always  attends 
to  every  single  crumb  being  carried  away.  He'll  not  only  take 
off  the  crumbs  but  also  whole  loaves  of  bread  or  a  cake,  which- 
ever the  case  may  be.  I  have  had  half  of  a  box  of  peanut 
brittle  disappear  over  night. 

These  little  creatures  seem  to  have  a  very  remarkable  ap- 
petite as  well  as  an  equally  remarkable  digestive  tract.  They 
chew  up  cakes,  silver  evening  dresses,  woolen  sweaters,  and 
bureau  drawers  with  equal  relish.  They  seem  to  have  a  taste 
for  literary  things  also.  The  other  day  I  missed  my  list  of 
book  for  parallel  reading.  Upon  investigation,  I  found  it 
in  small  bits  under  the  bureau. 

The  Spencer  rats  scorn  the  idea  of  being  caught  in  a  trap. 
I  have  set  small  size  traps  and  large  size  ones,  but  each  time 
with  the  same  outcome.  I  wake  up  in  the  morning  to  find  the 
bait  gone,  the  would  be  victim  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  the 
trap  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  I  have  even  tried  tying  the 
bait  on  the  trap,  but  with  no  better  results.  Except  for  find- 
ing bits  of  string  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  floor,  the 
situation  was  the  same  as  before. 

I  hardly  know  what  to  think  of  these  little  companions 
of  mine.  They  certainly  seem  to  be  the  bane  of  my  existence; 
yet,  I've  often  thought  how  uneventful  life  would  be  without 
them.  Their  influence  over  me  has  been,  without  a  doubt, 
noticeable.  Thev  have  made  it  necessarv  for  me  to  learn  the  art 
of  darning  sweater  pockets,  and  they  have  taught  me  to  put 
away  carefullv  everything  that  I  value.  They  have  made  me 
laush,  altho,  at  times,  thev  have  forced  me  to  lose  mv  temper, 
patience,  and  self-control  in  a  most  alarming  manner.    Further- 
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more,  by  their  noisy  cutting  on  the  walls  of  my  room,  they  have 
suggested  to  me  a  topic  for  an  English  theme.  Such  are  the 
Spencer  rats  at  their  worst  and  at  their  best. 


Essay  on  Smoke 

Emeline  Goforth,  Dikean  '22 


Ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  to  dust— and  smoke  henceforth 
for  ever  more.  Universal  refuse  of  life,  eternal,  dread  punish- 
ment for  those  who  after  death  can  find  no  excuse  for  their 
little  wrong  doings.  Rise  up,  spread  out,  darken  things,  O 
Smoke!  the  world  is  your  home  town;  combustion  is  your 
family  name.  Great  smokes,  small  smokes,  smokes  to  come 
and  smokes  that  have  been,  attend.  Come  hither  through  the 
dark  night,  oh  faint  grey  mist  of  a  Chesterfield.  Tell  to  ab- 
staining divines  the  pleasures  King  Tobacco  offers.  Approach, 
moist,  silver  smoke  from  the  breath  of  the  early  morning 
walker  through  the  Blue  Ridge  snows.  Tell  those  in  warmer 
climes  how  marvelous  a  weather  cock  you  are.  Surely  winter 
never  comes  without  you.  Linger,  oh  savory  smoke,  issuing 
from  the  mouth  of  coffee  pots  and  boiled  cabbage  heads.  Tell 
chemists  that  your  atoms  may  rise  up  with  much  more  sense 
than  they.  Curl  and  wiggle  into  nothingness,  oh  tiny  wisps  of 
smoke  from  simple  huts.  You  come  from  haunts  of  oak  and 
pine,  therefore  be  glad  and  free.  Envy  not  the  Straight  black 
ropes  of  smoke  from  the  lOrdly  mansion  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  Happy  children  in  cabins,  with  simple  and  wholesouled 
joy  watch  you  go  up  the  chimney  and  disappear— not  so 
with  smoke  that  passes  urtseen  up  spacious  chimneys,  for  fad- 
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iators  have  imprisoned  your  kinsman  there.  Oh  essence  of 
sterno,  evade  the  rim  of  your  little  world  and  heat  up  the 
curler  for  Milady's  hair.  And  when  that  is  over,  and  Mi- 
lady is  aweary  of  useless  labor,  twine  your  heavenly  spirit 
upward  and  brown  the  wienies  or  fry  the  sausage  for  hungry 
college  girls  on  Sunday  mornings.  Wherever  you  are,  whatev- 
er you  do,  you  are  always  a  humanizing  element,  holding  peo- 
ple to  reality  by  adding  not  the  bitter  sweetness  to  life,  but  the 
tiny  shadows  that  keep  mortals  from  blindly  losing  them- 
selves in  the  warm,  beautiful  pleasures  that  life  or  death  af- 
fords at  its  best  or  worse. 


Compensations  of  Being  111 

Maude   Goodwin — Dikean   '25 


The  world  is  full  of  compensations.  Bobby  no  sooner 
breaks  his  dear  mother's  heart  and  evokes  from  her  a  little 
sermon  about  what  the  conduct  of  "Mother's  little  man"  should 
be,  than  he  repents  and  remains  excruciatingly  good  for  al- 
most a  whole  hour.  One  spring  overbalances  a  score  of  win- 
ters. The  relief  and  freedom,  creeping  stealthily  on  the  heels 
of  Math,  class,  make  us  forget,  till  the  next  lesson,  that  Math- 
ever  existed.  The  joys  of  going  home  are  almost  worth  three 
months  at  college.    Nor  is  being  ill  without  its  remuneration. 

First  of  all  everybody  becomes  suddenly  devoted  to  you. 
The  devotion  of  the  dear  few,  who  have  always  been  so, 
doubles;  acquaintances  become  staunch  friends.  The  choice 
fruits  and  flowers  Of  the  community  are  yours.  Every  mail 
brings  numbers  of  letters  and  notes,  some  from  people  whom 
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you  did  not  know  ever  thought  of  you.  When  mother  calls  up 
the  grocer  to  order  some  delicacy  for  you,  he  asks  how  her 
daughter  is  and  sincerely  hopes  she's  "gettin'  along  just  fine." 
Even  the  little  black  delivery  boy  inquires  of  Rena  in  the 
kitchen,  how  the  "sick  lady"  is. 

Then  your  room's  transformed  into  the  most  fascinating 
place.  The  rose  fringe  around  the  drop  ceiling  reveals  a  hun- 
dred fairy  faces  and  imps  that  well  people  aren't  allowed  to 
see.  The  moire  papered  ceiling  becomes  a  sea  inhabited  by 
strange  monsters,  more  gruesome  than  the  orphantoms  that  in- 
fested the  seas  in  the  days  of  Marco  Polo.  The  sunbeam  fair- 
ies play  hide  and  seek  with  the  shadows  on  the  wall  and  dance 
a  merry  dance,  which  even  little  sister  can't  see,  because  she 
is  not  sick. 

The  whole  family  occupy  themselves  with  the  invention 
of  new  concoctions  to  appeal  to  your  appetite.  The  most  rare 
refreshing  drinks  are  yours  for  every  day  diet.  Fruit  cocktails 
and  ices  are  produced,  as  if  by  magic,  at  a  word  from  you. 
When  father  comes  home  in  the  evening  there  is  nothing  inter- 
esting in  that  evening's  paper.  He  sits  and  reads  to  you  and 
the  book,  which  always  before  had  bored  him,  has  become 
graphicly  interesting. 

If  you  are  so  inconsiderate  as  to  remain  unresponsive  to 
all  these  favors  and  cares  and  are  removed  to  a  city  hospital, 
that  world's  transformed  for  your  special  benefit,  too.  The 
street  cars  sing  you  rhymes  in  the  strangest  rhythm  and  tell 
you  the  funniest  tales  of  things  that  happen  as  they  buzz 
through  the  peopled  streets.  Even  the  muffled  quiet  of  the 
place  talks  to  you,  but  the  nurses  and  doctors  can't  hear.  Your 
nurse  fixes  your  flowers  just  as  you  say  and  makes  you  feel 
very  important  when  she  plays  your  private  secretary.  She 
even  places  your  dresser  at  an  angle  where  you  can  see  the 
sunrise  in  its  mirror  and  watch  the  cars  glide  by  down  in  the 
street. 
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If  these,  too,  fail  to  dispell  your  ills  and  the  pain  be- 
comes too  great,  you  don't  even  have  to  stay.  You  can  run 
entirely  away  and  lose  yourself  in  that  world  to  which  only  sick 
people  have  access,  the  world  of  unconsciousness. 


Rock-a-bye  Seniors,  in  the  tree  top. 

As  long  as  you  study  the  cradle  will  rock. 

But  when  you  stop  digging  the 

Cradle  will  fall. 

And  down  will  come  Senior, 

Diploma  and  all. 

— o 

Freshman — "The  backs  of  a  Math    book    ought    to  be 
green  and  the  printing  inside  too." 

Old  girl— "Why?" 

Freshman — "Because  you  feel  so  green  when  you  go  in 
class,  and  so  blue  when  you  come  away." 
0 

Life  In  Spencer 

As  1  lie  in  bed  on  a  warm  spring  night 
I  suddenly  awake  with  an  awful  fright 
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For  right  by  my  bed  those  little  mice 

Are  running  and  squealing  as  if  for  dear  life. 

Margaret  Roberts,  Dikean  '25. 
o 

SONG  OF  FRESHMAN 
(Apologies  to  Robert  W.  Service) 

When  the  long  nine  months  are  over  and  the  faculty  give  me 

my  grade, 
I  hope  it  won't  be  a  five  or  six  I  want  to  feel  repaid 
For  the  hours  I've  boned  when  I  might  have  danced 
For  the  Math.  I've  crammed  and  crammed  and  crammed 
Although  at  times  I've  found  to  my  eternal  woe 
That  I  didn't  know  all  of  the  things  that  I  ought  to  know 
But  for  all  I've  done,  a  passing  grade  is  all  I  hope  to  get 
To  let  me  out  of  summer  school,  give  me  a  chance  to  rest — 

and  forget. 


MOTHER'S  DAUGHTER 

Mary  Weaver — Adelphian  '24 

Home  they   brought  her  college   girl, 
And  a  stylish  girl  was  she. 
Her  lively  step  and  beaming  face. 
Showed  she  was  happy  as  could  be. 

Her  hand  to  shake  and  mouth  to  kiss, 
She  oflfered  e're  she  spoke. 
But  the  Mother  thought,  "What  girl  is  this, 
Comes  to  play  a  sorry  joke." 

The  others  praised  her,  called  her  smart, 
Jolliest  girl  that  ever  stepped. 
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But  the  girl,  the  Mother  did  not  know. 
And  she  neither  smiled  or  wept. 

i  •  ..         -J. 

In  came  the  cook  to  set  the  dinner, 

Set  a  chicken  pie  in  sight. 

The  mother  cried,  "Tis  she!  Tis  she! 

I  know  her  by  her  appetite." 


Freshman  to  old  Girl — "Will  I  have  the  same  seat  in 
Chapel  next  year  if  I'm  not  classed?" 

Old  Girl— "No." 

New  Girl — "Well  1  don't  see  why,  I'll  have  the  same 
name  won't  I  ?" 


Mr.  Cook  looking  around  for  his  note  book — "Oh   I've 
lost  my  education." 


Miss  Boddie  to  student — "Miss  Green,  what  is  the  Latin 
word  for  Algebra?" 

Miss  Green — "Oh,  you  know — " 

Miss  Boddie — "Yes  I  know,  but  I  was  just  wondering  if 
you  did." 


Frances  S. — "Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  Shylock?" 
Mr.  Taylor — "Shame  on  you,  go  read  your  Bible." 


J.  M.  (To  room-mate)— "Have  you  heard  the  latest  joke 
about  Miss  W.  and  Miss  G.  taking  a  tramp  in  the  Park?" 
L.  B.— "No,  what  is  it?"  ' 
J.  M.— "Poor  Tramp!"  =    •  • 
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Exchanges 


The  college  year  comes  to  a  close  and  as  we  take  inven- 
tory of  the  year's  work  we  find  much  to  praise  as  well  as  much 
to  criticize.  Each  Magazine  has  had  some  good  points  and 
each  has  had  some  weak  ones.  The  greatest  weakness  of  the 
majority  of  the  Magazines  has  been  in  the  short  stories  and 
the  editorials.  The  short  stories,  in  some  cases,  have  been 
lacking  in  their  plots  and  development,  while  the  editorials 
have  been  written  with  too  little  regard  for  universal  appeal. 
In  many  of  the  Magazines,  there  is  an  evident  need  for  more 
varied  subject  matter. 

We  point  out  these  weaknesses,  not  in  a  sense  of  destruc- 
tive criticism,  but  as  suggestions  to  the  new  staffs  of  editors 
who  are  thinking  of  how  they  may  make  their  Magazine  bet- 
ter next  fall. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  all  the  editors  for  the 
new  year  the  best  luck,  and  to  say  to  the  old  editors  we  have 
enjoyed  reading  your  Magazines. 

The  following  Magazines  have  been  received: 

The  Vassar  Miscellany  Monthly. 

The  Davidson  College  Magazine. 

The  Wake  Forest  Student. 

The  Acorn 

The  Trinity  Archive. 

The  Aurora. 

The  Charleston  College   Magazine. 

The  Laurel. 
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— Students^ — 

Patronize  Our 

Advertisers 


That  our  advertisers  may  know 
That  we  scorn  to  seek  new  fads 

Read  the  names  signed  here  below 
And  patronize  our  ads. 


LIST  OF  ADVERTISERS 


W.  I.  Anderson.  Lewis  &  Andrews. 

American    Exchange    Nat-  Meyer's. 

ional  Bank.  Hanes  Grocery  Co. 

R.  C.  Bernau.  Southern  Life  &  Trust  Co. 

Odell's,  Incorporated.  Dixie  Fire  Insurance   Co. 

Greensboro  National  Bank.  Jefferson  Standard  Life  In- 
Bijou  and  Victory  Theatres  surance  Co. 

Mc Arthur's.  W.  H.  Fisher  Co. 

Greensboro  Drug  Co.  Brown-Belk  Co. 

Van  Lindley.  N.  C.  College. 

McDonald  Grocery  Co.  R.  H.  Milton. 

Quality  Shop,  Tanenhaus  System. 

Huntley-Stockton-Hill    Co.  Guilford  Hotel  Co. 

Ellis-Stone  Co.  V.  C.  Lewis 

Dr.  C.  T.  Lipscomb  Hines 

Greensboro  Drug  Co.  Atlantic  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Greensboro  Furniture  Co.  The    Real    Estate    &    Trust 
Milady's  Beauty  Parlor  Co. 

Irvin  Shoe  Co.  Cabaniss 

Van  Lindley  Co.  Jack  &  Jill  Shop 
Southside  Hardware   Co. 
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The 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

COLLEGEfor 

WOMEN 

Offers  to  young  women  courses 
leading  to  the  A.  B.,  B.  S.  and  B.  M. 
degrees. 

Equipment  modern,  including  fur- 
nished dormitories,  library,  laborator- 
ies, literary  society  halls,  gymnasium, 
athletic  grounds,  music  rooms,  teach- 
ers* training  school,  infirmary,  sani- 
tary laundry,  cold  storage  plant,  cen- 
tral heating  plant,  and  open  air  recre- 
ation grounds. 

Fall  term  begins  in  September, 
Spring  term,  February,  Summer  term, 
June. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
adress 

JULIUS  I.  FOUST,  President 

Greensboro,       -       -     North  Carolina 
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"The  College  Girls'  Store" 

This  store  can  rightly  be  called  The  College  Girls' 
Store"  for  during  the  past  several  years  we  have  cat- 
ered to  their  requirements  in  READY-TO-WEAR 
GARMENTS,  DRY  GOODS  AND  THE  LITTLE 
NICETIES  OF  DRESS 

Millinery  and  Shoes 

Recently  we  have  added  two  new  departments, 
MILLINERY  and  SHOES  and  we  feel  sure  you  will 
be  delighted  with  the  snappy  new  styles  which  have 
been  selected  especially  for  you. 

Whether  you  come  to  buy  or  not,  please  remem- 
ber that  it  will  always  be  our  pleasure  to  show  you 
the  new  things. 
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MODERN  MISS  LIBERTY— 

enlightens  the  world 
with  electricity.  And 
her  followers  can  do 
no  better  than  to 
light  their  homes, 
stores,  offices  and 
factories  by  the 
same  means.  Its 
light  is  the  best,  the 
cleanest,  the  most 
wholesome,  the  saf- 
est. M  a  y  be  you 
think  its  cost  pro- 
hibitive. That's  be- 
cause you  have  not  had  a  talk  with  our  expert.  Do 
so  today. 

R.  H.  MILTON  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


The 


BIJOU 


"Where  Quality  Meets 
THE  HOME  OE  PARAMOUNT  PICTURES 
Presenting  only  first  run  photoplays  of  the  high- 
est class. 

With  the  Bijou  Concert  Orchestra  and  Symphony 
Pipe  Organ. 


The 

VICTORY 

"The. Pick  of  the  Pictures" 
Playing  all  the  best  dramas,  comedies  and  educa- 
tional features  obtainable. 

110,000  photo-player  pipe  organ 


A  D  V  fi  R 1 1  S  E  M  E  N  T  S 


CUT  FLOWERS 

Flowers  add  to  all  Social  Occasions.  We  are  well 
prepared  to  render  you  prompt  dnd  satisfactory  service, 
whether  it  be  loose  flowers  for  decorations,  or  corsage 
boquets  for  receptions. 


Quality  the  Best  -   Prices  Reasonable 
VAN  LINDLEY  CO.,  FLORISTS 

115  S.  Elm  St.  Greensbdro,  N.  C. 

Brown-Belk  Co. 

One  of  the  Thirty  Belk  Stores 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 

WEARING  APPAREL 

Shoes  For  College  Girls 

READY-TO-WEAR  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Suits     :    Coats     :    Dr^siSes     :    Millinery 

WARNER    &    REDFERN    CORSETS 

Accessories 


